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AGRICULTURAL. 


Should the Boys Leavethe Farm! 


We believe that In many cases they’ 
should. They certainly ought to leave if 
when they arrive at years which preeup- 
pose discretion they find that they can do 
better elsewhere. There are countries 
where the occupation of the father always 
descends to the son, but they are lands 
where progress is barred by such inflexible 
conditions, which prevent the development | 
of the innate faculties of the mind. Most} 
parents know thir, and one of the most im- 
portant and pleasau't Cutie. of the parenPic 





to stady the child’s character as it is de-| older p 
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upon boys thatare too young todo it. Not habits of cleanliness. It becomes a second | 
Mi wo< be ebiiged to #ork,but nature to bim Ww prefer clean to dirty places | 
e should not pat upon the young to lie downin. A little care exercised in the 


veloped, and thas be enabled to betier train | the worst back-aching jobr,xs we have often | same way with young cows will soon make 
the boy or girl for the career that seems best | knowl to be done, such as pulling beans or 


adapted to it. 
parent for his child quite often prevents 
these efforts of parents todo the best for 
their cffapring. 


The natural affection of a weeding onions, because their backs will 


bend better. 
| So far as possible, work on the farm 


The wild animals thet) ought to be wade attractive to boys and 


man huots are early taughtto rely UpOD | girls, They should be given such animals 
the young or taught them by the dam makes | enougb, and these should be theirs when 
them very early able to secure their own | grown up. They should be allowed the use , 
| of portions of the farm that they can calti-, 
selves. Bat man is given reason in place of vate and plant. The proceeds of these parts 


living and look out altogether for them- 


instinct, and though this reason is so slow 
io developing that the new-born babe is the 
most helpless of beinge, it for that reason, 
from the first breath it draws and the first 
cry of pain it makes, commands more and 


deeper love, which insures ita higher de-| 


velopment in capacity than is possible for 
any other created being on our planet. 

Chis parental affection often is so used as 
to operate injariously. Either the parents 
resolve in their love for their children to 


keep them always near them, or else they | 


select for them some professional life for 
which their child has no natural aptitude, 
and vainly strive to force their loved ones 
Into it. In the olden time, when clergymen 


held most of the book learning in country | 


places, a great many farmers’ wives ideal- 
ized the life of a clergyman, and both hoped 
aod prayed that their favorite son, who was 
always the most weakly, would find it his 
Inty to become a preacher, and possibly 
a missionary to heathen in far-off lands. 
General Butler in his memoirs tells how 


his old mother wanted to make him over) 


luto a preacher. Bat he was a nataral 
born fighter, and if put into any pulpit he 
would bave been a disturbing element, as 
he afterwards became in politics and the 
law. He was probably at his best while 


fighting the battles of his country and gov- | 


erning New Orleans. 
On country homes or else in such homes 


in cltles and villages are the boys and girls 


who will be the men and women of twenty, 
hirty to fifty years hence. Who can fore- 
cast the future of any of these? If we 
jadge by the past, a large part of those who 
most distinguished themselvas in business 
aifairs, in professional iife, in military life | 
aod politics will come from the farm. There | 
are those who believe that country life has) 
deteriorated within the past generation. | 
‘There is much less strictness with young 
people both in elty and country. Bat while) 
this may make some wayward and hard to 
manage, there are many thousands who 
have the counsel and moral training that) 
will protect them through life as surely as) 
the instinct of the wild animal protects it) 
from the dangers that it is exposed to. | 
Chere will be failares in either cage, but the | 
y or girl who trusts Providence with the | 
euldance of life, however he may fail, will 
sore to rise and make a life that will be) 
of benefit to the world. 
Because aby or agirl was born on a farm 
‘ does not follow that he or ehe should be) 
& farmer. ‘There are very many boys on | 
farms whose nataral aptitude will make | 
em leaders in business in manufacturing 
aod in other yooations that usually pay 
mach better than farming.” After leaving 
home and finding that the successes to be 
won In olties have their dark and seamy 
side as well as that which is bright, such 
ys or girls will often wish themselves 
back on the old farm again, This will ail 
ways be the case where the farm home was 
made pleasant and too hard work is not put 
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| of the farm should be th irs to use as they 
| choose, the parents giving needed advice as 
| to what had best be bought with it. If the 
|money is used unwisely, it teaches its 
lessov, which is jast as effective as that of 
much older people, who make like unwise 
investments. Such trials of farming, result- 
ing in alternate successes and failures, will 
show the child betier what farming life and 
| all Life is than can be learned in any other 
way. It will also induce in all who receive 
such training alove for farming life that 
| will draw them back to the farm to spend 
the evening of life, surrounded by greater 
comforts than they enjoyed in boyhood, but 
vainly regretting the days when they were 
Barefoot boys with cheeks of tan, 
as the poet Whittier recalled in his fight 
against all injastice the happy days when 
he wasa careless boy upon the homestead 
| farm. 

There needs to be and is rapidly inoreae- 
ing a greater interest on the part of men of 
a)l classes in rural life and also in farming. 
'There are many wealthy city m‘n who 

take and read this journal and oth r farm 
papers. They were not all born on the 
farm, either. Many of them have learncd 
much of farm lifethrough summer excur- 
sions and boarding in country homes dar- 
ing the heated season, or later, when they 
‘taketo the woods and lakesfor hunting 
and fishing. These give perhaps the poeti- 
cal rather than the practical side of farm 
| life, bat they at least encourage a love of 
farm and rural scenes and labors. So these 
| fisherman and hunters will learn to enjoy a 
| country home,at least in the summer sea son, 
jast as wealthy Earopeans do. These men 
have the money to spend, and when they 
boy farms for a summer country resi. 
dence they make theentire neighborhood 
more prosperous than it was before they 
came. 

So while many of the boys born on the 
farm will, by the force of native talent, go 
to the city to achieve fame and fortune, 
their places will be filled by those tired of 
the bustle and confasion of the great city, 
and who prefer country solitude and com- 
munion with nature forachange. For we 
believe that the man who goes in old age to 
the country can there find greater happi- 
ness than he can in the restless hurry and 
turmoil of the great city, where life is like a 
steam boller kept at its highest pressure, 
and with the regulator tied down, so that 
the extra steam shall not be blown off. 


Sanitary Cows and Stables. 


One cannot be too carefalin keeping the 
cows and stables of a dairy clean, and there- 
fore sanitary in “very respect. Some cows, 
like pigs, seem born with a love for filth, 
and others have a streak of daintiness ip 
them which makes them avoid dirt of all 
kinds. There is a good deal in training the 
dairy animals to keep clean. It is very 
much like bringing a child up in the right 
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them more careful. They will choose the 
cleanest inst+ad of the dirtiest place in the 
yard to rest in. 

The health of the cows is somewhat de- 
pendent upon their cleanliness. If the skin 
is matted with filth and dirt the animal is 
sure to soffer. Fora clear, h:althy action 
of the vital crgans an open skin is essen- 
tial. Theaction of theair in helping the 
animal to throw off foul matter is far 
greater than we suppose. Half the value of 
a bath isthe exporure of the skin of the 
body tor a short time to the air. If we close 
up the holes in the skin with filth or dirt we 
prevent nature from performing her requl- 
gite work. Toere are some who scoff at the 
idea of this having much effect upon 
the health of the anima!, but the fact is 
clearly demonstrable. Not onlyjthie, bat is 
can be shown by actaal experiment that the 
profit of the cows is materially effected by 
their relative cleanliness. Where there isa 
healthy action of the blood there is sure to 
be a good flow of milk. Anything that in- 
feres with the first is sure to check the 
second. Cows kept clean and self respect- 
ing are pretty sure to be in a better physical 
condition to give a better yield of milk and 
cream. 

Sanitary ttables are thus more essential 
in winter than in summer. Most of as 
think only of protecting the animals from 
the cold; but disease is a prime factor in 
tae animal’s winter life. If we cannot give 
the animal the best there ir, how can we 
expect to rece!ve the best in return? It is 
a matter of give and take, and nature makes 
few allowances for mistakes or ignorance. 

WILLiaM Conway. 

Indiana. 





Farm Hints for January. 


FARM ACCOUNTS 


While the first of January is the time that 
many merchants take for looking over their 
toox and taking an jinventory of what they 
bave on hand, and generally trying to 
ascertain the profit or loss of the last year’s 
businesr, the farmer often finds it more 
convenient to do this about the first of 
March, if he does ‘tat all. This practice 
probably began because that was the season 
in many places when new farm msnagers 
were to be employed upon such farms as 
were not managed directly by their owners, 
or new tenants entered upon rented farms. 
It was then desirable to make the financial 
year correspond with the year under the 
new management. Farther north such 
changes are not usually made until April. 

There may also be another reason for de- 
ferring it until the close of the winter. The 
amount of hay, grain and roots on hand 
have become so reduced thatit is easier to 
ascertain nearer their amount and value, 
while many have not yet disposed of their 
winter vegetables and fruit, but will do so 
before Marcb, or as soon thereafter as they 
can transport them easily and safely. 

But whatever time may be chosen for 
this work we would advise svery farmer to 
do it every year, and to keep an account 
with his various crops and stock that will 
enable him to know which have proved 
profitable to him, and which have not. If 
he never has done this some surprises may 
awaithim at the end of the first year, 
Sometimes the poultry yard yields more 
profit than the herd of cows, and the little 
strawberry bed more than acres of grain. 





AL RE OF CATTLE. 

The cattle need care every day, of course, 
and stables should be snug and warm 
*nough so that man or boy can spend all 
the time necessary for ‘this work and do it 
thoroughly, without suffering from col?. A 
barn so cold thata healthy man needs to 
war mittens in it, any day in winter, is to 
cold for animals to thrive in. They mast 
burn up hay and grain to keeo up the 
animal heat inthe system, and that is not 
only an uansatisfactory but an expensive 
way of keeping them warm. 

If the one who cares for them can feed 
them and brash or card them down end 
wash off the udder, he may then clean out 
the stables, and see if they have eaten th: 
feed first given them, and supply mora if 
they need it, and he can than +it down to 
the milking with a clear conscience, and 
probably if the work is well done in an 
atmosphere that will not fill the milk with 
the odors of the barn or with bacterial 
germs, and he should not let it remain io 
the stable long enough to absorb much. 
After milking comes the watering, if they 
bave not water in the stalls, a bedding 
down, and putting back in stallsagain more 
or less quickly according to the weather. 

Allowing cattle, and especially milch 
cows, to stand out an hour ortwoin a cold 
wind or a storm under the pretext that they 
need exercise is the sign of a poor dairy- 
man. They do not exercise unless some 
master cow takes the notion to drive a 
weaker one away from the watering trough 
or around the yard, and such exercise is of 
little good to either of them. 

And all this work must be done again in 
about the same order in the afternoon. 
Opinions seem to differ as to the policy of 
giving afeed at noon. We always liked to 
do so, bat we always milked early in the 
morning. We always watered twice a day, 
and we never gave any feed after dark un- 
less some accident had kept us beyond our 
usual hour of milking. Others may not 
like our system, but whatever system they 
follow is probably better than having no 
system about it. 

THE HORSES. 


If the stables are as warm as we have said 
those fer the cows should be, so that water 
will not freez3in them, we would not care 
to blanket the horse in the stable unless he 
had b2en clippea, but we wantto have a 
good blanket with us when we drive out, 
and be sure to put iton so as to cover the 
breast and shoulders well whenever we 
stop. Horse blankets are not properly 
made, and if some one will put out a double- 
breasted one that will lap across from one 
shoulder to the other in front, giving double 
thickness to protect the chess, they should 
ba well patronizad. 

After a drive in a winter day the horse 
needs to have feet and legs well taken care 
of. Get all snow and mad out of the hoofs, 
brash the legs and especially the fetlocks 
well, and rab him dry all over. If proper 
care was taken of the legs every time the 
horse was used, we should hear less com- 
plaint about the scratches, thrash and simi- 
lar diseases. 

Many farmers feed too much grain wher 
the horses are idle in the winter, and 
nearly all feed too much hay every day in 
the year. We used to give bat littis corn or 
cornmeal in winter, unless we had plenty 
of work, but used about two parts of wheat 
bran to one of oats, proportioning the 
amount to the size and age of the animal 
and the amount of exercise it had, for we 





meant every one should have some exercise 
nearly every day, if the weather was fit to 
go ont In. 


THE SHEEP YARD. 


Not every farmer keeps sheep, but those 
who do are often tempted in the winter to 
wish the cows wereall sheep. They need 
no milking, no grooming, no cleaning out 
of stables, but they do need to be well fed 
in winter, with good hay, a little grain and 
a few roots,and they want pure water where 
they can go to it as they please. The sheep 
shedmay be'as cold as all out of doors, if it 
is only kept dry and supplied with clean 
bedding, and the sheep will be better fora 
run out of doorsin all pleasant weather if 
the ground is not covered with snow. 

Then they need a little looking after 
every dey, and if any are not thriving well, 
put them ina pen by themselves, and see 
tuat they havea iittie better feed. [t may 
be that they are) crowded away from the 
rack by stronger companions and bave not 
had their full share. Thisis about all the 
oare they will need until it comes time to 
s3parate out the ewes that are to drop lambs 
soon. It is not as mach work to do this for 
100 sheep asto care for four cows or 100 
hens. 
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Artificial Manures. 


The excellent agricultural experiment 
stations of New England have printed so 
much on the nature of fertilizers (artificial 
manures), that it may seem ‘useless to add 
anything to what has already been written 
so full and so frequently. At the same 
time, we cannot too often repeat the simple 
principles of fertil zation, as shown, for 
example, by the nature of queries at Farm- 
era’ Institutes. 

Artificial manures are simply plant food, 
in exactly the same manner that farmyard 
manure is plant food. As the use of im- 
plements became more general, the quan- 
tity of farm stock gradually reduced. Nat- 
urally, the supply of farmyard manure also 
fell off. It became recessary to find some 
means of increasing the efficiency of farm- 
yard manures or of opening up another 
source of supply. 

While it is possible to increase the effi- 
ciency of farmyard manures, the expense of 
same is commonly as much, if not more, 
costly than the increased crop making 
power of the manure will justify. Asa 
second resource scieutifis men began the 
study of the action of manures, to learn, if 
possible, in what manner the manure did 
its work. It is need'ess here to follow this 
investigation throughout its fall length; it 
is enough to say that it was finally deter- 
mined that, principally, farmyard manures 
were valaable as plant food, simply from 
the nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid 
they contained; not any one of these three, 
nor any two of them, but that all three of 
them were needed at one and the same 
time. 

It was also discovered that these ele- 
ments of plant food, nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid, were of practically «qual 
agricultural value from whatever source 
obtained. For example, the nitrogen in 
farmyard mannare, nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, driei blood, fish scrap, etc., 
pound for pound of actual nitrogen, had 
about the same ability to promote the 
growth of crops. In like manner the potash 
of farmyard manure was, at least, no better 
as a crop maker than potash in ashes or the 
German potash salts. 

When this point was fully settled, now a 





full generation or more since, the use of 
these ‘' artificial manures” rapidly widened, 
until today it is one of the important manu- 
facturing interests of the country. While 
scientific men fully agreed upon the fact 
that these ‘' artificial manures ’’ were fully 
equa), and were beiter than farmyard ma- 
pure, they seem net to have so fully agreed 
on the proper proportioning of these plant- 
food ingredients. 

It must be fally understood that manures, 
fertilizers, artificial mancres, or whatever 
name is given any substance, which by its 
use tends to increase the growth of crops 
(beyond the methods of tillage) the eub- 
stances actually at work usefally in making 
crops are practically confined to three, 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid. 
These are mainly chemists’ names for forms 
of various combinations of elements; bat 
there are no other names for them, and first 
as last, farmers must accustom themselves 
to these names. They must cease to regard 
maonnresas a pile of decaying vegetable 
matter, or as a beg of commercia! fertil!zer, 
but rather as jast so much nitrogen, potash 
| and phosphoric acid. 

As to the proportions best to use, the 
doctors” fail to agree. In the form of 
farmyard manure, itself<a natural product 
of the farm, two pounds both of nitrogen 
and potash are associated with one pound 
phosphoric acid, and this is substantially 
the proportion found by chemical analysis 
of the plants themselves. In using plant 
food, however, other points must be takeu 
into consideration. For example, soils are 
more or less enriched in fertilizer nitrogen 
by the action of clovers, which store up 
same from the exhaustless supplies in 
the atmoephere; on the other hand, phos. 
|phoric acid is apt to take such 
| forme in the soil that plants cannot make 
| use of it,—it becomes unavailable, insoluble 
|in soil waters. Potash is fairly normal 
| under all average conditions. On this ac 





| count, the best general proportion of these - 


| plant-focd elements would seem to be about 
two parts each of potash aad phosphoric 
acidto one partof nitrogen. When used 
out of proper proportion, the strength of 
the mixtareis measured by its lowest con- 
stituents and the excess of the other two 
simply lost. The quantities best to apply 
|are determined by actual experiment, or 
| by conculting the chemical analysis of the 
plant. R. Garweepn. 
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Feeding Roots. 


Now is the time of the winter to begin 
the feeding of roois to milch cattle, pro- 
vided you, as a calxyman, are so fortunate 
as to be provided with any. 

Ratabaga turnips, on account of their ease 
of cultivation with large yield, are prime 
favorites with many dairymen. 

My experience has been that they succeed 
best on cleap, new land, where the very best 
quality can be obtained at the cheapes: cost. 

Oa old clayey soils they are apt to grow 
tough and stringy, and are deficient in 
sugar. 

If they become wormy also, their feeding 
value is greatly decreased. 

In the newer portions of the Northwest, 
Swedish rutabagas, I believe, take the lead 
over all other root crops for milch cattle. 

For myself, 1 prefer them to fiat tarnips, 
on account of the tendency of the latter to 
grow pitby or hollow, especially if repidiy 
developed. 

Bat the mangel wurizel beet and carrot 
are mach richer in saccharine matter and 
nutritious juices than either of the turnips. 
| It takes, however, more labor to cultivate 
| them, although in nearly every case ii is 
labor profitably expended. 

The successful inauguration of a beet- 
| sugar factory right in the centre of a great 

dairy district at Rome, N. Y., proves how 
| well this crop can be grown there. Whether 
the refuse of beets from sugar factories fed 
to cows will come up to expectations or not 
remains to be seen from subsequent experi- 
ence. As auxiliary to other feed it will 
probably be valuable. 

Bat what [ wish to speak of more particu- 
larly is the proper feeding of roots in winter 
time. They should never be stored where 
heat or close air will cause them to wilt, as 
then they become insipid to the cattle and 
deteriorate in feeding value. 

Above all things the vegetables should be 
clean and free from little rootlets. Never 
feed whole turnips, beets or carrots to cows, 
or they are liable to choke on them. 

Also feed them their mess so that they 
can eat in a leisurely manner, as choking 
often results from ‘* bolting ”’ food in fight- 
ing over « coveted morsel. 

it roots have not been cleansed of all par- 
ticles of dirt when placed in storage in the 
fal), they should be so cleansed with plenty 
of water prior to feeding. 

I have knowu cows to lose appetite and 
shrink in milk yield, following the feeding 
of dirty roots. The earth and clay cling- 
ing to the little rootlets did the bad busi- 
ness. 

Taking the clean roots, an admirable way 
is to place them in a box and proceed to 
chop them up with a sharp spade. This 
can be very expeditiously accompiisned, 
andthen the feeding to cows should be 
done in fixed boxes in front of their stalis. 

Given twice or even oncea day through 
the latter part of the winter, crisp,succulent 
roots form a valuable addition to the ra- 
tions of milch cattle, 

Besides their intrinsic value to milk pro- 
duction,they fill that want in a cow’s diet in 
winter of * something green,’’ which aids in 
assimilating other foods. 

Toe dairyman who feeds roots to his cows 
in midwinter is always a wise one, no mat» 
ter how plentifally his silo, hay mow and 
granary may be stocked. 

On account of the large amount of water 
they contain, cows on roots are never as 
thirsty in winter time as they otherwise 
would be. 

A neighbor of mine hada cowto which 
he fed a bushel of turnips daily, and al- 
though ona hay diet besides, he said she 
never drank any water in three weeks, al- 








though offered it dally. 
GroreE E. NeweE.Lu. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Breaking Roads in Winter. 


In many parts of the country the roads 
are filled with snow so deep that they must 
be broken out before travel can be re- 
sumed. Ifthe land has few obitractions 
the snow may be mostly blown from the 
fields and drifted on the leeward or wind- 
ward side of the fences into the highway. 
If the road bed is filled from fence to fence, 
throwing cut the snow so as to make a 
path between high banks does little 
good, as the snow thrown out makes 
the banks still higher on either side, 
and the next blow drifts the snow 
decper than before. The better way ‘s to 
drive cattle and horses through the road- 
way, tramping down the enow, first pre 
ceded by men who make tw» paths ip 
which the animals may walk abreast. A 
strong yoke of cxen is best to follow the 
men. They should be driven through sev- 
eral times with two wide planks joined to. 
gether by a chain dragged aiter them. 
Then put on some quiet, steady horse, ard 
last of all putou the road some sheep that 
are strong, and taking care not to include 
apy tha: are with lamb. The sheep’s foot 
is small, but after the track is once made 
the large number of sheep tracks will pack 
a path more solid than can be done with 
any other animal. 

Ifthe snow is very deep, there will be 
trouble so soon as a thaw comes, for the 
packed snow will begin to thaw uncer the 
track a d horses will break through. It is 
better in driving through deep snows to 
either take cff the horseshoes or remove 
the sharp calks, which, as the horse floun- 
ders through the snow, will often lame him. 
Until the horse’s foot reaches the ground or 
ioe he is better left aunshod. Farmers whe 
bave many horses generally leave one or 
two to drive unshod through the winter. 
Bat they eannot drive to the cities,for there 
the streets are always cleared of ice as soon 
as poseible,and the sleigh has to be dragged 
in the city on bare ground. It is not safe 
to make long journeys either with sleigh oa 
wagon in our New Eogland winters, for 
either way the team is liable to be stalled 
by too much snow or prevented from going 
on for Jack of it. 








Dairy Notes, 





We have been asked why the Jersey 
cattle from the more recent importations 
and registered stock are not usually as 
large as those descended from some of the 
earlier importaticns,as the Rhode Island 
and Maine Jerseyr, which are claimed to 
be thoroughbred, but which are not eligible 
to registry in the books of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, because records were not 
kept of thei: breeding back to the time of 
importation. 

We have thought it possible that some of 
those importations had a strain of the Guern- 
sey blood in them which might give them 
greater sizo without greatly changing the 
Jersey form and chavacter, but there is an- 
other possi le explanation. In the island of 
Jersey ‘t is usaalto breedthe cattle at ao 
early age. a heifer often dropping first calf 
at 18 to 20 months old, a custom which has 
been followed to some extent by breeders in 
this country. but which was not done here 
when those early importations were made. 
It was then usaal to wait act! the heifer 
was two years old before she was bred, 
thus giving her another year to attain 
her growth. We think it quite possible 
that a continuation of early breeding may 
cause deterioration in size anless it were 
compensated for by extra care and feed, or 
by a longer interval before the secona calf. 
Possibly also the fact tka! the bullsin this 
country then were sllowed to run in the 
pasture with the other cattle in summer, 
and thus obtained more exercise, msy have 
tended to build ap lerger frames on them and 
on their calves. Waether alossin siza is 
compensated for by earlier maturity or by 
beginning to be productive a year sooner is 
another story, as Kipling says, and some 
would argue thatthe gain by beginning a 
year carlier is not ¢equalto the loss by be- 
coming nonprodactive a year sooner. 

As we have mentioned the Red Poll cow 
not long ago, we give place to the following 
extract in regard to one of them. 

A noteworthy milking record has been 
established by the R-d Poll cow Crocus, 
which belonged to the famous Norfolk 
dairy herd at Whittingham. She gave 
birthto her third calf on May 11, 1890, 
since which date she continued uninter- 





rupted'y in milk till Sept. 28, 1899, a period | 


of over nine years, her milk yield in the 
last week of her life being at therate of 
432 pounds, or nearly 44 gallons. Daring the 
nine years and four months that she was 
continuously in milk, she yielded alto- 
gether 50 428 pounds, or nearly 23 tons of 
milk. Over the last five years, the average 
quantity of butter fat in her milk was as 


high as 43 percent. Her live weight when 
sent to the market, after being fed on grass | 


feed for the last six months of her life, was 
1159 pounds. In the nine years since her 
last calving sbe gave something like 45 
times her own weight in milk, and her 
averaze production during thet period was 
5403 pounds of milk, or considerably over 
500 gallons per year. Fora moderate-sized 
cow this is a remarkable performance, 
which has aroused much interest amongst 
the breeders of Red Polls.—The Times 
London, Eagland. 

It is claimed that there are or should be 
163 pounds of nitregen, 65 pounds of phos- 


phoric acid and 46 pounds of potash in a %0 stop somewhere on the road, and there 
ton of cottonseed mea’, and all of these ina | is bat little that brings over 29 cents, and 
form which is available for the use of the | much that goes at 28 cents. Storage butter 
plaat when it decomposes in the soil. ‘This | isheld at 27 to 28 cents, with some fancy | cents for gray. Salmon, 





mealto it. We always thought it paid to 
use it, even when selling milk, for we liked 
the reputation of having as rich milk as apy 
one. When making butter we were very 
gure of the profit in feeding It. 


At the dairy test at the Colambian Expo- 
sition at Chicage, those in charge noticed 
that in a cold cay, especially if it war 
windy, the cows, though well sheltered, 
gave milk much less rich than on the plc as- 
ant days, shrinking more in fa} than ip 
yield of milk, and this was noted ofall 
breeds. Those who have their milk sub- 
jected to the Baboock test should remem- 
ber that a cold sepell is not a 
good time to make a large rec 
ord. Some of the creameries that rup 
during the winter hava also reported 
that the amount of batter to the 100 pounds 
of milk was decreased by a storm of two or | 
three days to a noticeable extent. It seems 
ts b3 well proven thas the fas in the body is 
the first thing to be burnedup to keep up 
the animal heat, and therefore, itis !mpor- | 
tant to keep our barns warm enough tohave | 
the cows andall other stock comfortable, | 
and keep them in the barn when they can. | 


not be comfortable out of doors. 
} 





The use of the separator is} doicg mach 
toward making winter dairying) profitable. 
If it is properly managed all the boiter can 
be taken from the milk. or so near it jas to 
amount to a loss of about one pound in a 
thousand, while the old system: of; setting 
the milk in a room where it might jfreeze 
often caused a loss of two or three pounds 
in a hundred, and sometimes the butter re- 
fused to come at al), or was worth bat little 
when it did come. With separator] and all 
the other improved appliances in the dairy 
room, a knowledge of whatis a good food, 
and allthe other dairy information which 
has been disseminated in the past 20 years 
it would seem as if the dairymen should 
have an easy and a profitable businesr, 
much better than we had 20 years ego. 





Boston Exports and Imports. 


The exports from Boston for week; end- 
ing Jan. 5 were valued at $3,256,077, and the 
imports at $2,036,835. Excess of exports, 
$1,219,242. For the first week last year the 
exports were $3,656,513, and imports were 
$1,352,389. Exoess of exports $2,314,124. 
Of the week’s exports $2,82/,957 went to 
England, $159,477 to Scotland, $6644 to Ire- 
land, $26,406 to Nova Scotia and Provinces, 
$37,772 to British possessions in Africa and 
$€678 to other British possessions; $171,770 
to Netherlands, $11,406 to Italy, $6072 to Bel- 
gium, $6059 to Germany.and $1£36 to Turkey. 
The principal articles of expor: were: Pro- 
visions $1.216,644, breadstuffa $526,281, live 
animals $322,040, cotton, raw, $279,699, cot- 
ton manufactured $18,517, leather, tanned, 
$296,764, sewing machines $5035, other 
machinery $61,190, iron and maovufacturee 
oframe $18 40), wood and manufactures of 
same $79.972, fruits $23,121, drugs and 
chemicals $17,2(9, tallow $15 919, sugar and 
molasses $15,202, paper $19,237, spirits $23,- 
450, organs aod pianofortes $14,835, Ind'a 
rubber manufactures $9476, grease $5850, 
tobacco $5531, oll cake $11,925, hops $4446. 


Gardening in Florida. 


Everything is growing in fire shape now. 
The onions are two inches high, and we are 
busy setting tomato plants. The town is 
fall of agents from New York commission 
houses looking for ‘“‘snap beans,” as they 
call string beans here, and they are making 
large shipments. 

Oranges are ripe, and large shipments are 
being sent to Northern porte, D» you see 
any in Boston market? The pineapple crop 
for next summer is coming on in good con- 
dition now, and there will bea great many 
if we do not have any severe frosts. 

The moss industry is booming here and 
prcmises to become a great business in this 
sectior, asthe Florida moss is very abun- 
dant. iknow of two mills near here which 
are busy cleaning and baling the moss. 

The Orange Tent Protection Company in 
Titusville is working night and day to 
supply the demand, and it is expected to be 
a great help tothe growers. There is one 
drawback, that many of the growers are too 
poor to buy these tente, and some of them 
sey thatan orange tree that will be killed 
by the frost is not worth saving. 

The following is a clipping from a Titus- 
ville paper of Nov. 24: *: The following yield 
of sweet potatoes was obtained by Albert 
Faber at Sharpes. From one hill only the 
yield was 141 pounds, and one of the pota- 








toes weighed 264 pounds. This shows what 
can be done on the Indian R ver.” 

There area great many Northern peop'e 
in Fiorida for the winter, and many of them 
are from near Boston. We are going to 
work on the bees next week if the weather 
is favorable, but it bas been cooler than 
usnal for the last week, though we have had 
no fi oste as yet. S. AMES 

Caraveral, Fla., Jap. 1, 1900. 


—— 





AN ENGLISH SOUTHDOWN SHEARLING RAM, 





total weight of 514,875 pounds, against 602,- 
447 pounds the: previous week and 669,089 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
For the firattwo days of this week the re 
ceipts bave run smaller than iast year, but 
larger than last week. , 

The exports for the week from Boston | 
were 20,000 poundr, against 108920 pounds | 
the corresponding week last year. From 
New York the exports were only 60 tubs. 
and from Montreal by the way of Portland 
and St. John, N. B. 1146 packages. 

The statement of the Qaincy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week is as follows: 
Pat ip, 665 tabs; taken out, 8150 tubs; 
stock, 42,064 tubs; against 57,079 tubs same 
time last year. For the corresponding week 
last year 1339 tubs were put in and 7005 tabs 
taken out. The Ea:tern Company reports 
astock of 323 tubs, against 7101 tubs last 
year, and with those added, the total stock 
la 45,302 tubs, against 64,180 tabs same time 
last year. Toe Eastern folks madea mis- 
take of 2000 tubs last week, reporting 1336 
tubs, when it should have been 3436 tubs. 


—ñ— 
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Export Apple Trade. 

The total app'e shipments to Earopean 
ports for the week ending Jan. 6, 1900, were 
45,004 barrels, including 21,413 barrels to 
L verpool, 18,240 barrels to London, 1841 
barrels to Glasgow and 3510 berrels various. 
The exports iucladed 6687 barrels from Bor- 
ton, 6776 tarrels from New York, 6875 bar- 
rels from Portland,14,000 barrels from Hal:- 
fax, 5900 barrels from Annapolis, N. 8., and 
4766 barrels from St. Johp, N. B. For the 
tame week last year the apple shipments 
were 30,026 barrels. The total shipments 
thus far this year have been 991,385 
barrels, azainst 961,924 barrels for the same 
time last year. The shipm:+nts in detail 
have been 169 992 barrels from Boston, 257,- 
740 barrels from New York, 56 671 barrels 
from Portland, 289,916 barrels from Mon- 
trea), 181,330 barrels from Halifax, 12,331 
barrels from Annapolis, N. 8., and 23,405 
barrels from St. Johr, N. B. 


—⸗ 


Vegetables in Boston Marke’. 


Asthe cold weather bas checked the ar- 
rivals of vegetables from surrounding 
towns, and also from the South, we find 
many varieties have advanced in price this 
week, with only a light demand. B:ets and 
carrots remain steady at 40 to 50 centea 
box, but good parsnips are hirher. They 
range from 75 to 90 cents. Fiat turnips are 
firm at 35 cents a box. Sweet German at 
$1.25 a barrel and yellow at $1. Odaions go 








up alittle and are $1 25 to $150 a barrel, | 


Leek 50 cents a dcz:n, and radishes 25 to 30 
cents. Cacumbers higher at $14 to $16 per 
hundred. Peppers $1 50 to $2 a case, and 
celery $4 to $5a box of three dcz2n bunches 
Southern tomatoes $1.25 to $2 a crate, and 
hothouse mostly from 15 to 20 cente, though 
afew fancy ones brought 25 cente today 
Ezg plants $250 to $3 a case. Salsify 75 
cents to $1 a dozan, and artichokes $1 25 » 
bushel. Some hothouse rhubarb in at 16% 
cents a pound. 

Cabbages are growing scarce, and good 
whiteand Savoy are firm at $1.50 a barrel 
with red cabbage at $125 a box. Sprout: 
are higher at 15 cents a quart, and so are 
caulifiowers at $3 to $3.50 a barrel. Lettuce 
in three-dozen boxes 1 to $1.50 and spinach 
at $2a barrel for Southern and $1 10a box 
for native. Eadive 50 cents a box and 
parsley $1.25. Bet greens $1 to $1.25 a box 
and dandelions $150 Southern tring 


| beans in good condition bring $3 a crate. 


Ma:shroome 40 to 6) cant: a peund. Mar- 
row squash 75 cents to $1 a barrel, Tar. 
ban and Bay State the same, and Habbard: 


+ $20 to $25 a ton. 


Potatoes are in light supply and firm at 


|65 cents for Aroostook Green Mountains 





Butter Market. 

There has been a deciiied aivance in 
butter prices, although the demand is so 
light as to indicate a falling «ff in consump- 
tion. This is evident not only in Boston, 
bat inall other leading dairy marketr. 1; 
has now reached all grades, and the me- 
dium and low grades have been sold down 
toa very small stock, and at prices which 
are much above the early fall fizures 
Fresh Northern and Eastern creamery 
extra is generally held at 30 cents, with 
some demanding 31 cents. Western extra 
would bring 30 cents here, bat it seems 





and 63 cents for Hebrons. New York white, 
55 to 63 cents. Sweet potatoes are scarce, 
with small demand at $3 to $3 50 a barre) 
for Jersey. 
Boston Fish Marxet. 
There is still a scarcity of fresh fish, and 
prices areas high as dealers dare to put them. 


Market cod are 54 t> 6 cents a pound, and 
steak cod 6 to 64 cents, shore ha dock 5% to 


44 cents with cask at 3 to 34 cents. Blue 
fish 11 to 12 cents and mackerel 20 to 25 


cents each for 'argeand 10 to 12 cents for | more or less trouble evary year from both | 
small. Spanish mackerel 40to 45 cente æ di gsand wolves, notwithstanding we live) 


Standard Norfolk $1 a ga'lor, selected $1 15 
and Providence River or select Stamfords 
$1 25. In shell, Stamfords $1.75 a bushel or 
$5 a barrel, Blue Points $3 a bashel. Lob- 
eters 16 cents a pound alive or 18 cents 
boiled. 


_ 


The Banner Year. 


The achievements of 1899 were as follows: 
We sold and exported $1,252,500,000 worth 
of our domestic products, and our total ex- 
portand import trade for the first time ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000. In the total of exports 
manufactures appear to the value of 
#376,000,C00, an increase of $68,000,000 over 
1898. 

We raised nearly 2,500,000,000 bushels of 
corn, of which the average price was three 
cents per bushel higher than last year. We 
raised 547,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
9 000,000 bales of cotton. 

There were shipped from the mines 47,- 
250,000 tons of anthracite coal, thejlargest 
production in our history. The production 
of bituminous coal is estimatad:at 190,000,090 
tons. 

Oar fron furnaces are turning out 295,000 
tons of pig iron a day, as against 235,000 a 
year ago, and prices of iron and steel are 
double what they werethen. We :xport 
four times as much iron and steel as we did 
10 years ago and import one-fourth as mach. 

An exchange presents table showing that 
according to the la:t census the wealth of 
the United States in 1890 was $65,037,091, 197, 
of which real estate and improvements 
figured at $39,544,544.333; mines and quar- 
rles, $1,291,291,579; gold and silver, $1,158,- 
774948; mille, mashinery and stock on 
hand, $3,058,593,441; railroads, street and 
steam, $8.685 407,323; telegraph, telephone, 
shipping and canale, $701,755,712, and mis- 
cellaneous, personal estate, etc., $7,893,- 
708,821. 

The increase: f wealth from 1880 to 1890 
was 49 per cent. A proportionate increase 
from 1890 to 1900 would make wealth of the 
United States today about $100,000 000,000 
At the same rate of increase the wealth of 
the United States in 1950 should be about 
$608 475,000,000, 
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Methods of a Mutton Maker. 


Mr. H. M. Kirkpatrick of Wyandote 
County, Kan , a successful grower of mat- 
ton sheep, in an article requested by secre- 
tary F. D. Coburnof the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture and published in the Modern 
Sheer, makes some suggestions that should 
prove practically helpfaito those engaged 
in the same line of busines, as to their 
| care,ete. He says in part: 

“Sheep require no expensive -+helter;: a 
dry place and protection from tie force of 
storms, an open shed witharoof that will 
turn theraip, is all that isrcqaired. Nat- 
are has provided the covering for their 
bodies that protects from wind and cold. 
Sheep will not lie down in mud, and no 
matier how warm and commodious your 
barn, unless clean and dry, they will seck 
a knoll or dry spot of earth, no matter how 
fierce the storm. So, when we say a dry 
place for them to stand or lie down, as nat- 
are suggests, that covers ths requirements 
for shelter. Confining them to inclosures 
is less d fisult then ie generally supposed. 
I never knewa sheep to attempt jamping 





balld fences too high, and not low or close 
enough. | believe a flock cf sheep that hava 


be successfally restrained with four barbed 
wires properly strung and kept taut. Their 
wool is such a protection to taem aga'nst 
the viclousness of the barbs, that when 
taught to creep the building of impregna- 
ble fences becomes a necessity. 

“ While sheep require but inexpensive 
winter quarters, their protection from the 
heat and files of summer is a matter of 
greater importance. This opinion may not be 
generally held, bus I consider a coo! shade, 
acool, dark place for them in summer of 
more value than the most expensive barn. 
If you have a thicket of brush or wooded 
spot, especially if well drained, save it,—‘f 
you contemplate ever raising sheep. 





| ‘The price of one good ewe in 200 will bay | 
64 cants, hake 34 t » 44 cents aad pollock 4 to | bells enough to amply protect that many 


ewes from the depredations of both coꝛ⸗ 
and wolves. Uptofour years ego we had 


a barbed wire. Itisa common mistake to) 


never been taught to climb or creep can | 


| thas the more good grass they eat the mor 

noxious end bitter weeds they will cor- 

sume. Thas, by changing them to a fferent 
|flelds, by turning them, especially the 
| lambs, into the corn fields after you have 
laid them by, or into the clearing when the 
| sproutsare young and tender, they will 
thrive and wax fat; and, unless the size of 
| your farm is greatly in excess of the size of 
| your flock, two blades of grass will grow 
| where one grew before, and you will have to 
| mark the price of your Jand up in order to 
| keep it. : 

* The profits will be, or should be 100 per 
oent., with a fighting chance for more. The 
| flecce always bas paid and will now more 
than pay the cost of keep.” 





New York Markets. 


The poultry market is dui), even with 
moderate rece’pts the past week Good 
turkeys are dall at 10 toll cents, with old 
birds at 8 to 9 cents, and some sorts cven 
lower. A fair demand for fresh killed 
chickens, and choice large go readily at14 
to 16 cents, while mixed weights are 11 to 
13 cents for Eastern and7 to 10 cents for 
Western. Good beavy fowl sell fairly well 
at 9 to 9} cents, and some fancy might bring 
10, bat such as are offered at 74 to 84 cents 
sellslowly. Prime ducks are 10 to 12 cente 
and geese 9 to 10 cents, with plenty of 
cheaper grades. L've poultry in fair de- 
mand, fowl being 10 to 104 cents a pcund 
and chickens 8 to 9cents. Tarkey 8 to 10 
cants. Dacks 40 to 65 cents a pair and 
—_ $1 to $1 25. Pigeons 20 to 25 cents a 
pair. 

There are not many wild ducks. .Good 
canvas .backr, averaging six pounds to the 
pair, are $250 to $3, while smaller weights 
are $1.75 to $2. Redheads are 75 cents to 
$1, heavy ruddy ducks 75 centr, and light 
weights 25 to 50 centsa pair. Teal 30 to 50 
cents, and common wild duck 25 to 30 cents. 
Jack, rabbits 40 to 50 cents a pair, and 
common 15 to 20 cents. English snipe $2.50 
a d( zap, and grass plover $1 to $2. 

Vegetables nearly steady. lrish potatoes 
are firm. Long Island from $1.50 to $2 a 
barrel and Maine Hebrons $1.75 to $1.90, 
State and Western, 180-pound bage, $1 50 to 
$1 87, Jersey Sweets $3 to $3.50 for cloth- 
top barrels and $2to $3 for double heads. 
Bermuda potatoes $4 to $5 50 abarrel. Bar- 
muda onions $2 50 a crate. Native onions 
steady at last week’s prises. Long Islana 
cabbages are $4 to $6 per hundred, but some 
|from the interior of the Siate «£0 

from $5 to $10. Southern produce 
variable in quality. Florida cucumbers 
|rarge from $250 to $5 a crate, egz 
plants from $1.50 to $250 a half-barrel 
box, Norfolk kale 25 to 75 cents a barrel, 
Florida lettuce, half-barrel basket 60 cents 
‘to $175 and New Orleans at $2 to $3 a bar- 
‘rel, Florida peas $l to $4 a basket with 
|string beans $1.50 to $3. crate for green 
, and $1 50 to $3 50 for wax, Florida peppers 
| from $2 to $2 50 a crate and Havana $1 to 
| $1.50 a carrier, Norfolk spinach $1 to $3 a 
|bariel. Such wids ranges of pricas show 
that scms is in poor condition on arrival or 
| Was never very good. 

| Hothouse products are but little more 
| even in quality. Toere is some fancy heavy- 
| head letsace at 60 to 75 cents a dozen and 
| fair to good at 20 to 40 cents, while there is 
|enough at 75 cents to $1 a barrel. No 1 cu- 
| cumbers are $1.25 to $1.75 a dozen, and No. 
2 at 25 to 75 cents. Tomatoes range from 
|5 to 20 cents a pound, asparagus $1 to $3 50 
a dc zan bunches, and radishes $2 to $3 50a 
hundred bunches. There is an overstock oi 
/eggsin cold storage here as well a: else- 
| where,and unless a long storm cuts : ff fresh 
| supplies some dealers must sell at consder- 
| able loss. 
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Winter Kiiling of Iosects. 


| Itisrefreshing to learn from sciert!fic 
sources that there are other things beside 
fruit trees, winter wheat and other farm 


| products that suffer from cold, open wia- | 


ters. lt appears pretty clear now ttat many 
| noxious insects are killed by the intense 
cold, and in some sections they are nearly 
|exterminated. Sudden changes of tem- 
perature are specially destructive to these 
|insecte, and an «(p3n, severe winter is 
| generally followed by a fewar number of 
| noxtous insects, while a winter of a uniform 
‘temperature and with plenty of snow on 
the ground is succeeded by a good crop of 
|early bugs and insects. It will be noticed 
that the same kind of winters kills the in- 
| sects that generally injare the fruit trees 
‘and crops. Conacquently we can make 
/some (aleulations as to when we nee d to be 
he most energetic in epraying. 

Toe insects that are specially injared by 
the severe winter weather are the white 
peach scale, the harlcquin cabbege bag, the 
grub, thrip and similar insects. In fact, 
very few of our irjarious insccts can with- 
stend the extreme changes of freez ng and 
thawing which characterize some of our 
winters. All of these insects can be frozen 
up In blocks of ice, and they will come out 
again as lively as when they went into 
hibernation quarters. Bot freeza3and thaw 
them for several days or weeks in succes- 
sior, and they quickly succamb. 

Insects which winter in the ground are 
thus subject to destraction bythe inter mit- 
ten cold and warm weather of winter, but 
the noxious and friendly insects are alike 
killed in this way. If we coulddev'se some 
mans of saving the latter we would fiid a 
real benefit in our winter weather; but uon- 
| fortunately this seems impossible. As the 

result the friendly insects are often killed 
off in snch pumbers that some of 


a ee 
the noxious kinds which are br 
Protected places appear in larger * 
than evor because their aatural enemies 
are fewer in numbers. There js quite » 
problem to learn how to control the Inrects 
in winter as well as in summer 
Ithas been suggested that by spreading 
some food for the insects in « certain 
field late in autumn they can be altracteq 
to arestricted ares,and by keeping thi, 
place free from the protection of show 
most of them might be killed ov 
Bot this plan has more of the experiment jp 
it then actoal facts. Afver it had been once 
demonstrated scientifically that alternate 
thawing and freezing kill the insects it may 
not be so long before some means may be 
discovered to make this knowledge of prac. 
tical value. Heretofore we thought the 
insects were absolutely proof agains: cold 
weather inanyform. Now we know di. 
ferentiy, and that is one great step jp 
advance. PROF. JAMES 8, Dory 
New York. 








CURIOUS FACTS. 





——Just when the day became divided into 
hours Is not known, cor is the prccess ex piaines. 
The Greeks and Romans measured time by the 
water glass and the sun dials. The hourgiass, 
filled with sand, was the outgroeth of these 
vessels, fom which the water dripped through 
tiny openings. 

——Thr most curious street pavement in the 
world is that which bas recently been put down ip 
Lyons, France. Itis of glass, the b'ocks being 
at out eight inches square,each made up: f sixteen 
smaller blocks. The glass biocksare so tightly 
fitted together that water cannot pass between 
them. As @ pavement, glass is said to bave 
greater resistance than 8’036. It it a poor cor. 
dactor of cold, and ice will not form upon it, 

——A brood of five nestling sparrowbawks has 
furnisbed Dr. Kh. W. Shufeldt some cur'o.s 
results. The birds were so graduated in size 
that it appeared the female must have Iaid the 
eggs at regular iotervals, probably three or four 
Gays apart, and that incubation commerced 
immediately after the first egz was deposited, 
Still more remarkable was the fact that the 
sexes alternated, the oldest bird being a male, 
he next afemale, and s0 02. 

——Ac:ordipg to a computation there are at 
present not less than 110,000 locomotives in 
operation in the whole world, viz., i: Eorope 
64,000, America 40,000, Asia 3300, Australias 
2000 and Africa 700. In Europe Kogland has 
toe greatest number of locomotives,! e., 17,000, 
Then follow Germany with 15,000, France with 
11 000, Austria Hungary with 5000, italy with 
4C00, Russia with 8600, Belgiom witn 2000 
Spain with 2000, Holland with 2000 and Switzer 
tand with 900 locomotives. 

——Payta in Pero is said to bethe dryest spot 
on the face of the earth, as the average interval 
between rainfalls is about seven yearr. It is 
situated about three hundred miles south of the 
equator,on a coast which bas risen forty feet 
within historic times. 

——Coffee berries are coated witn eugar by an 
English grocer, the cheaper materia! increasing 
the weight five to ten percent. In Germany the 
berzy is s>closely imitated by prepared ma z+ 
that deteciion of the fraud is 4d Mfisult, even on 
close inspection. 

——Steam shears cut into lengths the stee! fcr 
fifty-six bugay axles in thisty minutes. The 
blackemith without machinery oſa well! to do the 
job in eighteen hours ana forty minutes. 

——The salute to a rear admiral is thirteen 
guns; to a vice admiral fifteen guns; to an 
admiral seventeen guns. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


-.--If 1¢ is worth while to do anything for 
Obrist, itis worth while todo it with your bead 
op and with your whole heart. 

.... The sins of the tongue are peculiarly hate 
fal to God. It was a basty word that sbut 
Moses out of Cansan.—:'. E. Dheney. 

...-In bow many temptations, doubts and dlr- 
couragements should we be upheld, by calling 
up as m tives the traths of cur Oreed!—Bishop 
| 4.0 A. Hall. 

..--Oaly & man cap be the express Image of 
God’s person. Oaly through a man can there be 
a revelation, only through a perfect man a per 
tect revelation.—F. W. Robertson. 

...."" AST have loved you” means love that is 
Sweet and gentile to all men, who bave mapy 
rudenesses and meannesees, who are selfish and 
faulty, who bave sharp corners and vexing ways. 
—J. B. Miller. 

..-.Man is no better thana leaf driven by the 
winds until be bas cocrqaered bis lor ely duties. 
This makes a man—tne habit of copfioating 
great things ia olitude, and cbiefiy the habit of 
conversing with God alone and of filling the 
| soul with his strength.—Jobn Puls‘ord. 

....Oar business as ministers is not to meke 

| men a something else than mer-3alled Obris- 

'tlans; it Is to take Obristiani'y as a formative 
inflaence by which to make men. They are re- 
created, it istrae; but it is notoutcf manhood, 
bat into manhood.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

.... All the events of a life are necessary tos 
higher development. Tne common task is & 
round by which we climb to glorious achieve 
ment. The ladder which leads us to perfection 
mace ap of small events and small victorier. 
In the econcmy of life nothing is useless, and 
potbing is wasted. Kverything in its place is the 
bes! thing for that piace. Life isa law, not ao 
accident.—A. J. O. Norris. 

....Just as you row play a piece without 
music, and do not think woat notes you strike 
though once you picked them out by slow avd, 
patient toll, so, if you begin of set purpose, you 
will learn the law of Kindness io utterance 50 
perfectly that it will be second nature to you, 
and make more music io your life than all the 
songs the sweetest voice bas ever sung.— Frances 
E. Willard. 

| ..,.Im tails life-long fight, to be waged by every 
| one of us s'n.le banded against a bost of foer, 
the last 1: qatsite for a good Hight, the last proc! 
| and test of our courage and manfulness, must be 
loyalty to tratb, the most rare and ¢ ffi sult of all 
| human qualities. Forsuch loyalty, ae it grows 
in perfection, asks ever more and more of us 
and sets before us a standard of manliness rising 
| ever bigher and bigber.—Tnomas Hughes. 














p-und, pompano 40 cents and snappers or | within theshades of the smoke of a great) 
sheepshead 15 cents. Halibut at 13) city. Webelled 50 per cent. of our ewer, 


to 14 cents for white and 12 to 13 


gives it a value as a fertilizer which bas led lots a little bettcr,and some gradas go at to 20 cents, and Western at 14 to | 
25 to 26 cent’. Some extra dairy is offered | 15 cents. New shad are in and bring 3C| conveying the parasites that infest the 


many of the most intelligert and success- 


| 


fal farmers of the Southern States to use it, 
and to protest against it being sent away | Northern firsts at24 to 25 cents. Western | Werk fish 7to 8 cents a pound. Smelts 


either to the Northern Ssates or foreign | 'mitation crcamery is scarce. Small tabs of | native 14 to 15 cents for selected large, avd | sheep, we hasten to advise you not to at 


countri+s. | 


Bat when it is used as food for cattle 


about two-thirds of this fersil!zing value is | bigher ttaa good tubs. 


returned to the soil, in a form even more | 
available for plant food, madeso by the| Week were 10,053 tubs and 25.402 boxes, a|gallon, oysters less pleaty and higher. 


process of digestion, andif its co t is but $30 
par ton, it may besafely said that it adds 
more than $20 to the value of the manare, | 
as fertil z ra are sold today by the manu 

factarer’s sgent. | 

What it adds to the fat of the animal or 
of the milk really costs the dairymap, if he 
wants the manure to use on his soil, 
not one-third of the purchase price. We! 
consider it the cheapest grain that can b 
bought to feed milch cows, if it is) 
properly used. We never liked to make 
as free os: ot it as some do, but think that! 
four pounds or a ecant t wo quarts is enough 
to use with six quarts of a m'xiare of corn-| 
mta! and wheat bran. Lerhape if we haa| 
very poor bog hay or late-cut hay to feed | 
out we might have thought It better to use it | 
more freely. 

We knew little about linseed meal in those 
dayr, and glaten meal was not known at al), 
and now we think we should stand by oar 
old formu'a, excepting to add some glaten 


at 26 to 27 cents for fresh made, and guod | cants each for back and 35 cents for roe, | -hecp. If you have not a0 abundant supply | 


late: 75 per cant , and bave never known of 


frczar, 18) any loss or an attempted attack. 


*“ Stagnant wateris the best vehicle for 


of clear, pure water, easy of ascess for 


extras sold at 23 cents and large tabs at 21, | 11 to 13 cents for mixed, with Eastern at 7 tempt sheep raising. 


with seconds at 20. Boxes and prints no | 


| 


The receipts of butter at|Boston for the 


to8 cents. E:ls9 to 10 centr, and fresh | 


“Low, marshy or sprouty land ts an abom- 


tongues the same. Clams 50 cents a ga'- | inatior to the flockmaster, but Kansas is so 
lon or $3 @ barrel. Ssallops $125 & | freefrom this character of land that the 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 
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A Perfect Food. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780, : 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
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caution seems uncalled for. Batthe pondr,— 


| the ponds sometimes calied artificial lakes, 


bot rather artificial cesspools,—dirain them, 
drain them dry, or apply the herd law and 
| fence them (the sheep) out. 
| * You bave heard that sheep are great 
scavengers, thatthey willrid your farm of 
weeds, and you probably bave an abun- 
| dance of this sort of feed. Taey are great 
scavengers, and will clear your farm of 
weeds if you give them time and opporiu- 
alty, but they will not thrive and incr+ase 
‘twofold and pay your grocery bills four 
| simes a year on weeds, barbs and fence cor- 
| cere. 


“ Sheep, as well as other live stock, love a | 


greater variety of feed than they usually get, 


| bat sheep especially are fond of change and | 
| satiety, even unto apparent fickleness. 
They adapt themselves quickly toa change | 


of conditioner, and no matter how luxuriant 
the pasture they will leave it daily and fre. 
quently to nip the sprouts and eat the 
weeds; in fact, I have sometimes thought 
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POULTRY, | 


Practical Poultry Pvints. 


Those who propose to save eggs for | 
hatching should collect them nearly every | 
hour daring cold days. A degree of cold | 
tbat may not be enough (o actually frez:) 
an ega may 80 obill it that it will not bateb. | 
Wethlak the egg does not freez3 to crack 
the shell until the tempsratare is 16° to 15° 
above z3ro, a point to which it should never | 
go in @ well-bailt benh: use, bot we think 
shat it would scarcely be likely to batch if 
ithad been long atthe freezing point, or 
even if it did the chicken would lack in | 
vitelity. After the eggs are gathered they | 
sboald be kept st about 60°, and never be| 
subj cted to a cold less than 40°. 





| 


We have always found the Piymonth | 
Roek hens as good mothers for their cdi k- | 
epsasany we ever kept Taey were not | 
given to straying far from home, apy more | 
shan the Brahmas, while lige them they, 
were tame enough to allow the chickens to ' 
be handled !f it was desired to do so, while | 
they were far less apt to step on the chick- | 
ens and crash them than the clumsy | 
Brahma or Cochin. Bat we found them | 
poor sitterr. They often refased to sit at 
all if moved to @ strange place, and alter | 
they bad been ettting a week they were | 
likely togiveup the job in apparent dis-| 
guet. Nor would they be broody until later | 
in the season thai we cared to hatch chick- | 
ens. Wecould not make them broody. as | 
we sometimes could the Brahmas, by giving | 
them corn antil they began toget fat. Per- | 
haps this wasa pecaliarity of the two dif- | 
ferent strains we have had, as we have not | 
heard many others complain of this trouble. 

There are certain things absolutely essen- | 
tial in raising broiler chickens for the early | 
spring market. Firet that they shall be 
hatched from eggs produced by healthy and 
vigorous etock. A fowl tco fat, or that has 


been weakened by disease, cannot prodace | 
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IES OF POULTRY YARDS 


O crop can 
grow with- 
out Potash. 


Grass, every grain 





of Corn, all Fruits 
and Vevetables 


must have it. If 





enough is supplied 
you can count on a full crop— 
if too little, the growth will be 


“ scrubby.” 


Send for our books telling al! about composition of 


fertilizers best They cost you 


adapted for all crops, 
| 
| nothing 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


[HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Tellisg Rew 
te De It, and All Abeut 'Prefitable 
Poultry Raising. 


Contaiping Chapters on {How toj, Make; ,§500\a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Ohoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting tae Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 














a chicken that will grow repidly, mature | beets if intended for the sugar-making fac 

|tory? Webave seen anold farmer break 
the best price is obtained for those hatched |cf the lower and larger leaves from his 
in December, there is usually better success | garden beets to feed to his cows,and he 
in batching them in January, and they | claimed thatthe beets would be better for 
grow better, so that January chickens if table use in consequence of it, but we did 


early and fatten readily. While perhaps 


they are properly cared for are ready to sell | 
in April. 


not feel sure about it. 


A Kentucky paper tells of a farmer who 


They mut have dry and warm quarterr, | 
not overheated, but at abouta comfortabie | bas been making syrup from watermelons. 
temperatare of 60° to 70° This place | Eighteen melons weighing 20 to 25 pounds 
mast be kept a>solately clean, and we | each made two gallons anda pint of syrup. 
would have the floor of the house or of the | The pulp was cut out, ground in a cider mill 
brooder swep) every day, and covered with 804,ressed. Then the jaice was boiled for 
fresh dry sand with a littlecut straw up n 12hours. It was estimated that about 270 
that. Taey need pure air,and if in giving it melons would make 30 gallons of syrup 
the temperatare rans down to 45° or 50° fer | Worth $15, and with proper apparatus two 


ashort time it willdo no great harm, bat | 
they should tave a chance to get warm | 
afterward. 

Food is the next important consid ration. | 
We have bad good success in feeding about | 
*%4 hours after batching, with a mash oi corn | 


men could makeitinaday. Wecould not 
afford to buy watermelons in Boston to 
meke syrup from, but perhaps where they 
are largely grown in the Southern States 


are sent here from New Yor every year 
and sold, but if one wants the black cap, he 
must goto the fields and hunt for it. Mar- 
ketmen and fruit dealers fizht a little shy of 
itin country towne, because they know it 
grows wild, and may be had for the picking, 
if one has time to go for them and is lucky 
enough to find them, put if they were more 


mand. Avy one who can remember how 

few strawberries were caltivated and how 

few supplied the market 50 years ago, need 

not fear but there will be a demand for 

— raspberries when they are offered for 
2. 


After the above parazraph was written 
we found the following article in the Tc- 
ronto Globe, which compares the present 
time in the orchard and garden witha date 
which is beyond our recollection, but we 








they might net them more money in that 
way than if hauled to the cars, which night 


have ro doubt but that the writer is correct 


in his comparison, as we have heard some- 


meal and brap, scalded so that {t will be dry | require as mach labor as the syrap making. | thing about that date or one closely follow- 


and crambls. Rolled oats are very well if 
properly cooked so that they are not soft 
and salvy. Wewoald not feed them raw, 
bat we have used what is sometimes calied 
the * pinhead ” oatmeal, and the little fel- 
lows woald keep busy a long while picking 
at the little grains. Pave also used crumbs 
of bread or corncake. Ether of these 
give tuem exercise, which is another im- 
portant item in their care. We would feed 
nothing cold, but bave the food always 
about blood warm, even.when feeding whole 
grain. 

Atthree or four days old they msy be 
given wheat or cracked corn a part of the 
time, but from the rations named above, we 
should try to select so that they would have 
avariety each day. Say the warm mash 
for first meal, then grain, then the crumbs, 
and then mash again, followed the last feed- 
ing atnight by more whole grain This 
allows for five feeds a day at intervals of 
about two hourr, which they will need at 
first, bat when a month old less frequent 
feeding will do. 

A little green food, as cabbage, lettuce, 
clover hay, steamed or lawn grass clippings 
should be given every cay, and it may be 
mixed in the warm masb, being stirred in 
after the mash is scalded and is cool 
enough to be fed out, and not before. A 
little dried beef scrap, fine ground, may be 
pat inthe mash before scalding. Do not 
use the green food or the scrap so freely as 
to cause bowel complaint. A littlé orystal 
grit or clean gravel should always be where 
they can pick it as they please, and fresh 
water always where they can get it. Give 
it fresh at every feeding. 


Poultry aad Game. 


here have been liberal receipts of poul- 
try the past week, much exceeding those of 
eame time last year, and only choice lots of 
freshed killed chickens and fowl! bring full 
prices. For such chickens large enough for 
good roasts, 15t0 18 cents is pa'd, while or- 
dinary to fair goat 10 to 12 cents. Some 
heavy Northern or Eastern fowl bring 12 to 
13 cente, but more are sold at 8 to 10 cente. 


Sprirg ducks are 10 to 12 cents 
and geese 11 to 12 cents. Western 
dry packed poultry in fall supply. 


There is a falr demand for choice small 
turkeys, and such lots, drawn and headed, 
bring 114 to 12 cents, with undrawn at 
104 to ll cents and large or mixed welgtt; 
ai%tol0 cants, with No. 2 at 7 to 8 osnts. 
Good to choice chickens 10 to 11 cents and 
coarse-looking lots dull at 8 to 9 cents. | 
Fowls are 9 to 10 cents, old roosters 6 cents, 
ducks and geese 8 t>10 cents. L've poultry 
insmall supply and selling well at 10911) 
o-nte for fowl, 9 to 10 cents for chickens 
and 5 to6 cents for old roo.ters, Pigeons 
are steady at $1 50 a dozan and equabs $1.75 
2 50 | 
Game is about staady. Groase from $1 
for ordinary to $1.50 for choice dark a pair, 
quail in only moderate demand at $1 to $1.50) 
ad‘ zon, ducks $1 to $1.50 a pair for canves- | 
back, 75 cents to $1 for redhead and black, | 
75 cents for mallard and 30 to 50 cents coed 
emaller sorte, venison 10 to13 cents for 
whole deer, 15 to 17 cents for saddles, jack 
rabbits white 60 to 70 cents a pair, common 
rabbits 12 to 15 eents for Western, 10 to 15 
cents for E astern. | 


“HORTICULTURAL. — 


Orchard and Garden. 


Secretary Wilson tells in the Chicago Rec- | 
dan instance of what appeared to be 
ad lack tarning out well for tne farmer. 

e had planted a large field of sugar beets, | 

Sod they were growing finely, when a tor-| 
nado came along and took off all the leaves 
lose to the ground, He was discouraged, 
vutinafew days he noticed new foliage 
‘routing out, and it was soon as good as 
before. He cared for them weil, and when | 











‘hey were harvested and sent to the beet | 
sugar factory they were found to contain & | 
larger per cent. of sugar than any cthers 
that were offered, andthe Experim nt Sia- 
‘lon decided that their superiority was due 
tothe storm. Is thisa hint that it will be 
“(visable to break off the tops of sugar 


| their 


| At the above ratethey would net the farmer 


about $5 50 per hundred, and many a load ls 
sent to market from the Southern Siates 
which does not yield as much as that t» the 
growers. Toerefase pul) and rinds have 


|alsoa certain value as food for hogs and 


pou'try. 





There is plenty of orchard work in the 
winter if one has many trees. There are 
she borers to hunt for, and if they are found 
and killed it willbe time well spent. If 
none are found the owrer may coneider 
himself so very fortunate that he need nit 
regret the loss ofthetime. There are the 
bunches of eggs of the sent caterpiliar in a 
little silvery looking ring around the small 
twigs near the ends of the branches. They 
show very plainly when the sun is shining 
on them, and if they ere cut off and barned 
now there will be less foes to fizht 
next spring. Then there are dead 
limber, leaves, weeds and piles of rabbish 
which may be harboring insects or 
egaz’, or the germs of fungus 
diseases, which should be collected together 
and burned as s00n as they are dry enough. 
And last bat not least, before the leaf buds 
open spray every tree and evary branch of 
the tree ao as to wet it well, w.t1 the strong 
copper sulphate solution,asing one pound of 
the sulphate to 15 gallons of water for ali 
bat the peach, for which use one pound to 
25 gallons. Do not fail to do this if you 
would be tree from blight, scab, or cracked 
frait, or from anthracnose or rust on the 
blackberry aod raspberry or the grape 
vioes. Tals is, however, proper work for 
eaily spring. 

Why is not the black-cap raspberry more 
cultivated in Naw Enoglana? It seems to 
thrive here where it grows wild mach better 
than the red raspberry, r: quires less care, 
andthe fruit sells readily at the same or 
often at a higher prica than the red varie- 
ties, yet it is seldom seen in our markets. 
Taoousands of crates of the red raspberry 









Believe Il. 


He’s blowing with 
all his might and can 
barely stir the record- 
ing hand from zero. 
There’s many a big, 
healthy looking man 
who is weak in the 
lungs. Probably half 
or two-thirds of his 

~ lung surface barely 
knows the contact of oxygen. He’s the 
kind of man, who, when a cough attacks 
him, goes galloping down the road 
toward consumption. Many such a man 
has found strength and healing for weak 
lungs and tissues lacerated by coughing 
and drained by hemorrhages, in the use 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. The healing power of this medi- 
cine in pulmonary diseases seems little 
short of marvelous at times, so extreme 
are the conditions which it cures. The 
“Discovery” contains no alcohol, and 
no narcotics. 


«When I started to take your ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’” writes Mr. A. F. Novotny, of 
New York, N. Y., Box 1437. *I had a regular 
consumptive cough, of which I was afraid, and 
everybody cautioned me and warned me con- 
cerning it. I was losing weight rapidly, was 
very pale and had no appetite, whatever. Now 
my condition is changed entirely. I do not 
cough at all, have ined ht pounds in 
weight, have recove my healthy color, and 
my appetite is enormous. I can recommend 
your medicine to everybody who may be in need 
of the same, as it is a sure cure.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation. 


— — — 


jing, from those who were old when we 
| were young. 

| “Sines the year 1800 there have been 
| Many wonderfal changes in the varieties of 
fruitsand vegetables. The tomato, caull- 
flower, celery, salsify and cther well-known 
vegetables were not in existence as articles 
of food. The cadbage was a soft-headed 
plant,the carrot was bat a small root,and the 
beet and turnip were almost insignificant. 
Tae list of fruits and vegetables has been 
#0 «xtended as togive almostan unlimited 
variety. Thefox grepe was king in the 
United Siates in 1890, and the Concord, 
Catawba, D-laware, Niagara and other 
varieties were prodaced from it. The 
blackberry which grew along the road- 
sides and ditches has been brought into the 


has been converted from an insigaoificant 
berry into varicties which bear but little 
resemblance t)» the original. Apples, 
peaches, pears, quincas, plams, cherries, 
gooseberries, currants aod raspberries 
have also been greatly improved and 
modified, so mach so that’ if one 
living a handred years ago could be 
brought back to life he would be urable to 
recognize some of the fraits presented for 
inepeciion. Taoere hasbeenno “chance” in 
the improvements made. Not a single 
breed of animals or variety of fruits or 
vegetab!es has been brought forward tbat 
was not the resalt of skil) and indastry, and 
only a comparison with those existing in 
the past (which is impossible) wil: demor- 
strate what the farmer has done. Others 
may have invented labor-saving implements 
for his use, and he ba: been forced to dis- 
pense with the spinning wheel, the loom 
and other appliances now unknown on the 
farm, bat in his lines the farmer has walked 
side by side with the inventorr, and with 
each new discovery on their part he can 
point to a corresponding improvement on 
toe farm as the rerult of his ekill.”’ 


Here is a hint worth remembering about 
tomato plants: One of the experiment sta- 
tions has sald that a mixture of peat and 
cosl ashes is the best soil to set the tomato 
plant into in the greenhouse. If so, when 
plants are set in the field why not m'xa 
qiantity of coal ashes into tae bill before 
setting the plant or pata mulchof it around 
them afterward? We think the best results 
woald be attained by m!xing it in the hil’, 
asit makes the grouad light and poronar, 
and naturally would cause larger growth:<f 
the feeding roots. Gardeners often desire 
to set their tomatoes oo moist, stronz soil, 
a'most peat in its nature, 22d the mixing of 
cos! ashes wih it might prevet the vines 
growing too rank and force more develop- 
ment of fruit. 





The Gypsy Motb. 
The gypey mcth commission have put in 


the work they have began, conpling with it 
a report of success in extermina‘ing the pest 
in mapy sections, and greatly reducing t heir 
number in other places, and express their 
‘pinion thatina few more years they can 


are no more moths to be found. 
They claim to have been handicapped in 
years past by receiving much less to work 


work thoroughly, and by having to wait for 
that until the moths had passed the stage 
where they were most easily found and 


says,’ whatever is worth doing is worth 
well doing.” An ancient writer says, 
** Whatsoever thy hands fiad to do, do with 
all thy might,” and another writer says: 


were done guickly.”’ 
All of these sayings are worth bearing in 
mind by the members of the Legislature. 





upon the fighting against the moths. 


freely offered they would be in better de- | 


gardensand fields, while the wild strawberry 


P.vofessor Fernald says that if this moth is 
once disseminated through the State, it may 
costan annual loss of $1,000,000 or more, 
and he is undeniably good authority, beside 
being absolutely disinterested. as his posi- 
tion and salary are in no way dependent 


We have seen the gypsy mth at work, 
have seen trees as bare of foliage where 
they had been at midsummer as they are 
now at midwinter. Have seen where they 
have eaten their way through garden and 
meadow in golng from trees which they had 
stripped to others which they had begun to 
etrip, and we were satisfied then,as we 
ate now, that if they had been an- 
molested until this time, orchards, shade 
trees ard shrubbsary would have been de- 
stroyed, while gardens could not have baen 
preserved unless by Jabor that would 
have been so great asto make gardening 
very unprofitable, ani thet they would 
ere this time have spread nearly all over 
New Eogland. We know that one wealthy 
man spent $3000 to try to exterminate them 
op his place, not a very extensive one, and 
found his labor of but little avail until the 
State began to help, because his neighbors 
were not fighting them. M. F. AMES. 


Domestic and Fo: eign Fruits. 


There is atilian abundant tvpply of ap- 
ples, although the ¢xpcrts last week were 
1800 barrels more than receipts. Price; are 
practically unchanged, Kir g and Snow are 
$2.50 to $3, and Ba dwins from $250 up to 
$3 25 for some strictly fancy. Greeningr, 
$1.75 to $2.50, Talman S weets $1 50t» $2 50 
York State mixed varieties $1.25 to $2, and 
No. 2 at $1.25 to $1.50. Cranberries are 
dull, choice nominally $5.50 to $6, but hard 
| to get more than $550; fair to good sell 
| slowly at $4 to $5. In boxes choice are 
| $1 75 to $2, and common’ at $125to $150. 
A few pests in cold storage . yet at $350 to 
$450 abox. About 3500 baskets of grapes 
came in last week and sold at 12 to 15 cents 
each. 

Florida oranges in fair supply at $3 25 to 
$3 50 for choice bright and $3 to $3.25 for 

o .0!c3 Raiset; fair to zood at $2.50 to $3. 
Tangerines sell fairly well at $7to $3 a 
box. Mandarins dull at $4 to $5, and some 
demand for grape frait at $6 to $7 a box for 
common to good, $7 25 to $8 for fancy, and 
| $850 for extra fancy. Jamaica oranges, 
| barrele, $550 to $6 and box’, 150 to 200 
ecuntes, $3 to $350 California navels, $3 
to $3 75a box, Messina lemon, 300 co unt«, 
$2.50 to $3; 360 counts, $225 to $275 
D ates, 44 centsa pound. Tarkish figs, 10 to 
15 cents, ard California at 8 to 9 cents. 
Pineapples, 30 to 40 cents each. 

——The highest price 0’ corn In this generation 
was $1 88 per bushel,in January, 1865 The 
low+st price ever reached in this market was 
26% cents, on Sept. 8 1896. 

——M. Flammarion, the Paris scientist, asserts 
that all chrono’o sical rc'en ‘ists agree in placing 
the dawn of the 20t century at midnight of Dec. 
81, 1900. 

——Engineering and Mining Journal says the 
pet valce cf the 1899 miners! production inthe 
United States amounted to $891 424,083, an In- 
e e1se of $181,607,3382 over 1898. Cos! pro- 
| ductin amounted to 244,681,275 tune, the 
largest year’s production, whicb places the 
| Uaited States, for the first time, abead of Great 
Bi italia as a coal prodacer. 
| ——Wheat so/d in New York on April 26, 1887, 
| at $2 90 per “ushel, the high reco dad of moder 
| times. On July 27, 1894, the low level in bis 
|tory was touched. It was 54% cents per 

bu«nel. Toe bigi price cf May lu, 1898, was 
| $1.98 
| ——The Uatted Froit Company imported 2 4°6,- 
| 608 bunches of bananas io'o Boston during 

1899 acainst 1640880 In 1898. It also im 
| ported 4 317 000 cocoanuts and 36,964 “barrels 
| o° oranges. 
| ——Total lumber survey in 1899 at Bangor was 
| 181,482 589 feet, acainst 144,824,743 in 1898 
| and 169,760 083 in 1897. 

——In cotton (middling uplands) the high 

record in American history was reached in 1864, 
| when the Naw York price went temporarily to 
| $1 90 per pond. Low level since 1850 was 
| reached on Nov. 6, 1898, when cotton sold at 
5 6 16 cents per pound, romalalag at that figure 
during several weekr. 

—The bighert price of pig iron at the sea 
toard, since 1852, according to the records of 














their asual appiication to the Legislature | tne americsn Iron and Steel Associat'oa, was 
for an appropriation of $200,000 to continue | ¢59.25 per ton, in 1864. Since the return of tne 


United States to a specie basis, the bighest price 
has been $41 per ton, in January, 1880. The 
low record tn this country’s bistory was $10.50 
for No. 2 foundry and $11.25 for No, 1 foundry, 
in August of 1898. 

——Wheat (inciuding flour) shipments for the 


complete the job by announcing that there! wee, aggregate 2.509.682 bushels, against 


6 860,168 bushels in the corresponding week of 
1899. Sinee Juy1 this sesson the exports of 
wheat aggregate 106,493,879 bushels, against 


with than they thought necessary to do the | 128,385,977 bushels last year. Corn exports for 


the week aggregate 4,019,086 bushels, against 
4,844,288 bushels in this week a year ago. Since 
Joly 1 tuis season corn exports aggregate 125,- 
656,181 bushels, against 85,794,937 bushels 


destroyed. There isan old proverb which | goriog the same period a year ago 


——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the last w3ek amountad In value to $300,656 
previous week $66,546, similar week last year 
$285,896. The total value of exports of leather 


“if it were well it b3 done, it were well is from this port since Jan. 1 is $300 656, against 


$285 896 tn 1899. 
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¢ BEECHAM’S:! 
Q PIL make life é 
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worth living 
Cure Billous and Nervous Disorders. 


10 cents and 35 cents, at drug stores. 
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—-The total shipments of boots and shoss WALNOUT_PUBLISHING CO, * 
from Boston this week have been 91,665 cases.| ~~ ~~ esS_ Box 3144, Boston, Mace 
against 98,924 cases last week and 64,828 cases 
for the corresponding week last year. Ths total 
shipments thus f*r io 1900 have been 91,665 
cases, against 64 8233 cases in 1899. 
——The exports from the port of Boston fr the | 
week ending Jan. 6, 1900, Included 20000 
poinds butter, 1,331,612 pounds cheese and 
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80 830 pounds of oleo. For the same week last 
year the exports incladed 109 920 poands buat- 
ter, 903,299 pounis cheese and 45,100 pounds 
oleo. 

——8S \ipments of live animals and dressed beef 
last week included 1040 cattle, 850 sheep, 4329 
quarters of beef from Boston; 1106 cattle, 160 
eheep, 7104 quarters ot beef from New York; | 
1660 cattle, 8011 sheep, 5709 q arters of bert | 





—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 










trom Baltimore; 908 eattle, 1080 sheep from| °°mbination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


Portiant; 700 cattle from Newport News, s| With One Year's 
total< f 6304 cattle, 5051 sheep, 18.392 quarters | 

of beef from all ports; 3066 cattle, 3269 sheep, | —— — 
16,804 quarters of beet went to Liverpool; 1620 Am⸗ærien Kitchen Mag- 


cattle, 620 sheep, 2184 quarters of beef to Lon- | Boston Cooking aoa” ° — 
403; 642 cattle, 1002 sheep to Glasgow; 904 zine. d 2.48 
| quarters of beet to Southampton; 76 cattle, 160 | ed pouschocping. ae 3.68 
| sheep to Bermuia and West Indier. Table Talk. 1,00 = hy 4 
——New shad arein at 30 cents for buck an¢ What to Eat. 1,00 « 
35 cents for roe shad. QO her fish continue Ip | — 
small supply with prices about steady. } Address 
——The grain exports of the world last week | 
were reported as 4,669,000 bushels of wheat | Mass. P loug hman, 
and 4,723,000 tushels of corn. O! this, the — asGas Boston, Mass 





Uaited S:ates suopiied 2,509,000 bushels 9! | 
wheat and 4,019,0C0 bushels of corn. | 

——Trafton makes exports from Atlantic coas! | 
last week inciuile 247,300 barrais of flou’, , 
2 085,000 bushels of wheat, 5.369000 busnels 43 * 
ot corn, 9670 barrels of pork, 15,560,000 pound: : 
ard, 29,923 boxes meate. | 
——E sstbound shipments by all rail rou‘es of | 
dead freight from Obicago last week was 119 000 | 
tons, against 95,830 tons the week before ano | 
161,747 tons one year ago. 

——Eggs are ‘ower this week, with Increased | 
receipts of nearby and Cape lots, fancy lots ot | 
which brought 25 to 27 cents, but it ts hard to | 
get over 25 cents for them, or over 24 cents for | 
vest fresh Eastern or Northern, and some West- | 
ern lots in good conditio: bringthe same, Fal: 
to good Eastern eggs goat 20 to 22 cents and | 
selected Western at 20 to 21 cents. There is | 
some demand for choice storage lote at 14 cents, | 
but ordinary are ¢ullat10to 11 cen‘s. There | Require everything te be in keeping. & 
are as many storage eggs as dealers are likely to | sty!ish carriage, a showy harness and a pals 
want, 41.484 cases, against 47,746 cases a week of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary 
ago and 7154 cases at this time last year. | A borse to be active, stylish and serviceable 
oan of = Rng —* |mnatbe well. You feed properly, that is 

& os AD a on Jap. pela 7,892.- | 7 . 
000 bushels of wheat, 12,618,000 bushels corp, —* = e a —— ree a ae 
5,251,000 oushels of oats, 1,811,000 bushels of | * y 
rye and 3 210.000 bushels of barley. Compared |?'°SSERINE. For sale by all dealers. 
with the week previous this shows an increase | ODWIN & Co., Boston Agents. 
of 1,015,000 bushels of corn and 18,000 bushels | 
of rye, with a decrease of 399,000 busbels of | 

DOC, 
AND HOW TO ‘BREED, 


wheat, 443.000 bushels of oats and 246,000. 
THE 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 


bushels ef barley. One gear sgo the supply wes 
27,358,000 bushels of wheat, 20,930,000 busbels | 
of corn, 6 402,000 bushels cf oats, 1,386,000 | 
bu ‘hels of rye and 4,025 000 bushels of barley. A book of 96 pages, [profusely illustrated, con- 
taining special articles ;treating of the different 
——It Is supposed that the average depth 0 | breeds, {and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
sind in the deserts of Africais from thirty to Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 
forty feer. WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 
——The reputation of beiag the driest spo: on Bex 3144, Besten,! Mass 
sarto is claimed for Payta, in Peru, a place about 
Ove degrees south of the equator on a coast that 
aas risen forty f3et in historic times. Prof. David | 
G. Fairchild, a recent visitor, reports having 
reached there in February just after a rain of 
more than twenty-four hours, the first for eight 
years, The average interval between two) 
st owers is seven years. Sea-foge are common. | 
Of about nine species of plants noticed, seven | 
were anpuals and their seeds must have remained 
dormant in the ground for eight years. In spite :- 
o! the lack of rain, the lorg-rooted Peruvian. 
cotton is grown in the dried-up river-bed, fur | 
aishing crops that yield subsistence to the. 
natives. 
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THE # HOUSEHOLD * COKTANION 


DEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 


The ExXouschold Companion. 
Boston, Mass. 


TURKEYS. crow them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel 
opment from the wild state to the variow 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

ne present book is an effort to fil 
‘his gap. It is based upon the expert 
emcee of the most successful experts i 
varkey growing, both as breeders of fane 
etock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
et. 

The prize-winning papers out of near: 
200 sesays st bmitted by the most success 
ful turkey grewers in America are om 
bodied, and there is megiren one ersay 
on turkey culture, from different parts o 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wha 














ways have proven su in esa 
* 
A ' h: *8 a f a 
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Price, postpaid, $1.00. —~ 
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considereiacrime. When the Caban lead- 
ers captured a place containing criminale 
imprisoned on charges of various kinds, 
they made short work of annulling their 
sentencer, knowing that Spanish j astice was 
not to ob: relied upon. Many of 
these ex-prisoners fought in the Oaban 
* Boys will be boys!” Yes, bat if they | army until Spanish role was done away 
set off bombs as a joke they must expectto| with. These 40 prisoners now released 
be treated as boys and not as “ men,” even | were set free as soon as the Spanish rule 
if they do go to Harvard. was superseded. They were rearrested be- 
— | cause the officials doubted the authority of 
Even the Harvard faculty entertain | Ganeral Bates to grant pardons. Cuba is 
diverse views of the righteousness of the entering on a new and betterera. A good 
British-Boer controversy. Lees learned preparation for |t is to remove all the traces 
folks are consequently quite at liberty to of former Spanish and insurgent oppres- 
concede that much may be said on both; sion. There may be desperate criminals 
sides. | among them,but after so long imprisonment 
|they should be given a new chance to 
The willof Robert Brock Brigham will | become good citizens. 
provice Borton with a magnificent home) 
for those most worthy of all sofferers, in-| 








BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 20, 1900. 
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digent incurables. The Robert B. Brigham | 
Hoepital for [ocurables will nobly filla| 
large philanthropic want. 

Chicego is row going in for phonetic 
spelling. Consequently we shall soon see | 
the manifold products of this “ literary 
centre”’ deformed by such words as thro, 
tho, thorofare, thruout anddemagog. Sucb, 
alas, will be English as she is writ—in)| 
Chicago ! 


Olga Nethersole wishes to be credited 
with ‘‘good intentions’ in playing 
* Sappho,” and she furthermore denies tne 
statement of a Cleveland clergyman that 
Daudet’s play is follof ‘ moral miasma.” 
Yet since Miss Nethersole persists in play- 
ing pleces of doubtful morality, the public 
bas its own opinion of her “ intentions.” 
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Weare glad that Marion Crawford does 
not feel hampered in his work because of 
his conviction that “a writer in English | 
must bear in mind that he is writing for 
young women and wholly for respectable 
women.” Certainly these same women 








For 45 years, lawyer Wiiliam B. Gale, 
who died Dec. 26 at the age of 70, bad ben 
one of the leading criminal lawyers of 
Boston. He was one of the most original 
characters in the city, and of his fidelity to 
his clients many interesting stories are 
told by those who frequented the courts 
in which he practised. He always insisted 
that the presumption of innocence be 
longed to every accused person, and that 
this prohibited the counsel for the person 
on trial from in any way assisting the 
prosecution. The court once left him alone 
with a prisoner whom he was employed to 
defend, supposing, of course, that Mr. Gale 
would not allow him to go out of the bulld- 
ing. Bat this was just what Mr. Gale did. 
The accused, in fact, confessed to the peity 
theft with which he was charged, and then 
asked his lawyer what he had better do. 
* Take your way through that open door,” 
said Mr. Gale, “and don’s let yourself be 
caught if you can help it.”” When the 
court asked Mr. Gale where the prisoner 
| was, he said that he supposed he had gone, 
|as there were no sheriff’s deputies whose 
| duty it was to detain him. As for himself, 


he was engaged to defend the accused, and 


have all things sutficiently discussed even 
under present conditions. As Mr. Craw- 
ford naively goes on to admit, he has sald 
some “ pretty tall things’’ in his books.; 








Among the first cfficial acts of Mayor) 
Hart wasacall to prominent citizens for | 
action in regard to the excellent Paul | 
Revere statue executed by sculptor Cyrus 
E. Dallin, in accordance with a Common 


Council order, passed in 1884 Mr. Dallin 


hes worked long and dcvotedly on this | Points, is on the same latitude with inhos. | 


statue, which connoisseurs pronounce a) 
creation of great beauty, but because of the | 
time which had intervened since the order | 
was given, the contract for the statue bai) 


it was not his duty to detain him. 

The agricultural possibilities of Alaska 
along the sea coastare told by Professor 
Georgeson of the Agricultural Depart 
ment, who has conducted a station at Cook’s 
Inlet and Sitka,the past year. 
is greatly modified along the coast over 
what it is inthe interior or what it is on 
this side of the continent. Alaska, at these 





pitable Labrador, bat the warm Japan 
eurrent hugs the shore at Alaska, while the 
Gulf Stream deflects towards Europe at 
Oape Cod banks and Newfoundland banks. 


| So the ocast-Alaska climate is mild enough | *>#ardity. 


The climate | 


that more than one-dalf its cost has already 
been paid. The canal will ultimately be 
made larger, 80 that ships can go 

ll. It is now 20 feet deep, and can accom- 
modate most vessels that go through the 
Mississippi river. 


The days are at last growing longer, both 
morning and evening, though as yet the 
chang? only bagins to be perceptible in the 
slightly lengthening afternoons. There 
bas been in the latitude of Boston a gain of 
22 minutes in time of the sunlight in the 
afternoons,from the shortest, whioh occurred 
between Dec. 2 and Deo. 13, at which time 
the sun set here at 428. At Montreal the 
shortert afternoons occar between Dae. 3 
and Dec. 14, when the sun sets at416 Bat 





as here, as the sun sets next Saturday at 
438. Bat from this time on the afternoons 
will increase in length faster the farther 
north we go, and after March 21 the north- 
ern day will be the loagest. During stormy 
weather in early winter the clouds obscare 
the sun so that is no easier to get up early, 
despite the fact that by the almanac the 
mornings have lengthened. After Jan. 25 
the mornings lengthen one minute each 
day in this latitude, and at Montreal they 
occasionally lengthen two minutes a day. 
On the first of February the hours of san- 
light at Boston are jast ten hours, and at 
Montreal they are the same, Farther south 
the shortest days are longer, and the lotg 
days of May, Jane and Jaly have fewer 
hours of sunlight. Then there is in the 
north more extreme heat than is commonly 
seen in southern climes. 


— 
ono 


Oar new possessions are giving many 
people and .many newspapers needless 
t.ouble, because they insist on migsnaminog 
their relation to the United States. Taey 
owe allegiance to our Government but re- 
fuse to acknowledge it, though plainly anfit 
at present to either maintain order at home 
or defend themselves against the foreign 
powers that would quickly seizs them if 
United Siates protection were withdrawn. 
If United States{navy and troops were left 
out, Rassie, Japan, France or Garmany 
would each consider the Pallippine archi- 
pelago its fair prize. Aguinaldo’s remark 
last spring that he did not object to a 
| United States protectorate, but rather 
liked it, showed how he then appreci- 
ated the situation. What he wanted 
was for this country to keep an 
army and navy around the Philippines 
to repel the attacking of foreign powers on 
| the despotism which he and his Tagal 
insurgents intended to establish in the 
islands. That, of course, would be an 
Talis country is not in the 











lapsed. For Mayor Hart’s prompt action in | | grow all the bardy vegetables and grains | 2#iness of protecting despotisms mcdeled 


this matter that executive is deserving of 
the warm thanks of all lovers of the beaati- 
fal. 





Probably Alaeka wil) never grow enough 
agricultural products to be a factor in other 


| on that of Spain, which is the only kind of 
government the Tagals have ever krown. 


the gain up t» the present time is the same 





monopolized for a time the small trade 
then carried on. We were neutral and 
our fig had to be respected. Mr. 
Jefferson or Elbridge Gerry sald at the 
time that the sitaation was only compar- 
able to a cow called Commerce which Eng- 
land held by the horns and the French held 
by the tail, “ while Brother Jonathan was 
sitting down quietly and industriously 
milbiog her.”” {tis mach so at the present 
time. All thetreaty concessionsiwhich the 
Earopean powers meant for their own ex- 
clasive advantage are nentralizsd. Uoder 
the opan-door policy American trade will 
take the lead in the development of Chins, 
to which we are now nearer than any other 
nation. 


have a great number of arrests of people 


their duty. lf a man has been arrested 
whom there is not evidence enough to con 


thatisinthe world. For ae Pope says: 


Vice is a wo ister of such frighttal mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, | 


We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
Tae sensational papers do not influence 


— the public long, or as they once did. People 
Scientific Education for Work- | are finding out that the evil scandals that, 


ingmen. | ghey circulate are mostly 'ies,and they learn | 
New Yo.k has lang had Cooper Union, ‘disrespect for trath in anything. Where 
the gift of the first great distributor of large | crime aid misdemeanor of any kind is| 








It is @ great misfortune in apy city to 
who cannot be convicted. Ii gives the city 
a bad name, though the police board may | ¥*7 to cure Dostness, and that is 


point with pride to the large number of Housl remedies. Destaessis caused by 4, | 
arrests as proof that policemen are doing | “ 


vict, such an arrest is an outrage onthe) result, and unless the 


Bat seen too oft, familiar witn her face, } 


wealth for educational purposes. But the | 
gum which Mr. Cooper and his son in law, | 
ex-Mayor Abram 8S. Hewitt, have given to| 
this institution, has long been inadequate | 
for the purpose under modern conditions, 
when the scientific education of working- 
men to fit them for mechanical trades has 
become almost 2 necessity. Boston’s tech- 
nological institute has been for thie purpose 
superior to anything that New York has 
bad. Bat Mr. Andrew Carnegie baving 
given $300,000 to endow day schools for the 
} young men of that city to perfect them- 
selves in mechanic trades, there should be 
enough public spirit among wealthy men of 
this section of the country to provide more 
means for carrying on mechanical educa- 
tion here. 

It was the irrational opposition of skilled 
mechanics 40 years ago or more to allowing 
young Americans to learn the various me 
chanical trades, that necessitated the 
adoption of a far better system in the 
building of mechanical institutes, where the 
mechanic arts will be in the regular course 
of study. The training schools of Germany 





charged, the State laws prescribe the or- 
derly and best way of getting atthe truth. 
That is by presenting the case to a grand) 
ury, securing an indictment, and then giv- 
ing the accused a fair trial, with the pre-| 
sumption, though under indictment, that he. 
is innocent. How different is all this from | 
the usaal “trial by newspaper,” in which | 
guilt is assumed from the start,and the sym- | 
pathies of readers are all arrayed against a 
man who may be guilty, but who also may 
be a3 pure a soul as ever lived. Alithe 
newspapers that seize on scandals and! 
make the most of them soon destroy the 
reader’s confidence in a paper that he had | 
been taught to believe in. Lucky for him | 
will itbe if he does not become pessimistic | 
about everything else. 
The action of the Boston Police Board in | 
removing ano.her policeman tor clubbing a 
peaceable citizen while standing in the) 
crowd on the day of the Dewey parade ia'| 
also commendable. It is a good lesson that 
all may heed. Officers of the law are set! 
to protect the innocent who are quietly | 
attending to their legitimate business and 








sent out many young men, who found are doing no injury to persons or property | 


markets than its own. Bat it can supply | It will be many years before the Philippines 


The French Republic has weathered the 
last of ite troubles from the Dreyfus trial 
by the banishment of the three most vio- 
lent of the anti-repubiican conspirators, 


fishers and trappers who will always be 
attracted to that region. It may prove, as 
did California, that those who turn their 
De Louredo, Buffet and Guerin. It is a| attention to farming will be surer of a gocd 
good riddance for France. All want a living, ifnotofa fortune, than those who 
monarchy or an empire, and are out of place | trust wholly or mainly to mining. The 
under a republican government, which | season is long enough to grow oats, barley, 
they would spend their lives in vainly pict-| potatoes and all the summer vegetables, 
ting against. One of them shows his des-| which come to usable size much quicker 
potic tendencies by asking to be sent to than they do farther south. 

Spain. But anywhere in Earope they will | — 
be barred from further plotting against the 
government of their native country. 








Alfred E. Barr of Hartford, Ct., served 
| longer as editor and proprietor of a news- 
oo | paper than any man who has recently died. 

Ever since last May Lieutenant Gilmore He became part proprietor of the Hartford 
has been held a prisoner by the Filipinos, Weekly Times in 1839, and started the daily 
He was captured while on a scouting ex- | Times in 1841. He retained his connection 
pedition, and it was feared at the time that | ¥!th the paper antil his death. Jan. 8, 1900, 
the whole party would beshot. But they | Sontribating occasionally to the paper 
were held as prisoners 80 long as the until a few weeks azo. He was 24 when he 
Filippinos had any army except small bands, desan newrpaper work and 84 years and 
when General Tino ordered the whole party | two months when he died. Mr. Barr was 
to be shot. The officer left todo this bloody | * man who never used words to conceal his 
work concluded that if abandoned without oplalone, and often these were strongly 
arms of course they would fall an easy prey | °PPosed to popular feeling at the time. 
to the native savages, who are very fierce. | Daring some times in the civil war the feel- 
The party determined to sell their lives| las Sgainst the Hartford Times and its 





dearly, and armed themselves with stones, Altor was extremely bitter, and both | 


with which they intended to repel savage | Were threatened with suppression. Bat Mr. 
attacks with spears and other weapons. | Barr outlived all these times, and his later 
Lieutenant Gilmore with his entire party °OUrse has shown that if mistaken 39 years 
were rescned by an American column under %%° he was a man whose feelings were 
Colonel Hare. When the war ends General | P@triotic and always for what he regarded 
Tino,the bloodthirsty leader of the Filipinos, ®# best for the whole American people. Of 











should have a short shrift. Tae order to 
marder prisoners is itself murder, and it) 
was not General Tino’s fault that it was not 
carried out. | 





——— ‘ 
At last we havean Authors’ Viub, an in- 


him msy well be quoted Whittier’s lines in 
“ The Voloes”’: 
And haply when thy task shall end 
The wrong shall lose itself in right 
And all thy week-iay darkness biend 
In the long Sabbath of delight. 


Meantime we must keep up military rule to 

preserve order, leaving the islands such 
measure of homerule as they can safely 
use. It will be military government for 
| preservation of order until territorial gov- 
erpment can supersede it. We have had 
military rule heretofore wherever public 
| peace is threatened, as we have yet in 
| Alaska, and had after the civil war in some 
| of the States that had been engaged in re- 
bellion aga'nat the United States. 


| The War Revenue Taxes. 


| Even though the war should close at 
| once it may not be policy to reduce the 
taxes which have been pat on or increased 
since the war with Spain began. The 
brewers are the ones who are most lond in 
demanding that they shall be abolished, 
but really it is the consumers who pay most 
of that tax, we imagine. Those who use no 
boer do not suffer by it, and those who use 
| but little do not feel it a barden, while 
| those who use much might find it would do 
them no harm to usea little less and thus 
| economize enough to bear the tax. 
There isthe legecy tax, but most of us 
would be willing to pay the tax it we could 
receive a handsome bequest from some one, 
and the tax, in the shape of stamps, to be 
put on receipts, etc.,or upon small pre- 
prietary a:ticlesis more bothersome than 
burdensome, 

Even after the war closes there are many 
expenses to be paid in consequence of it, 
and we shall need permanent inerease of 
| army and navy, withall that isimplied by 
| that, as more and better vessels,arms and 
| ammunition, equipment of navy yards and 

arsenals, and mach elseto enable the United 











stitution where, to paraphrase Sydney into that rest the always positive and | States to take and hold its position as a 


Smith, literatare may be cultivated on an 
abundance of good feeling. For we are 
devoutly hoping that Boston authors will 
prove, by being an exception, the rule that 


aggressive editor of the Hartford Times 
has entered. 


—ñ— 


This country is rapidly increasing its ex- 





| first-class power on land and sea. 





The Open Door in China. 


distinguished writers rarely get on together | ports of cotton goods, and this means that | Oar State D ‘partment at Washington has 
socially. Thackeray and Edmund Yates, American mills will supply the new trade | secured assurances from all the great pow- 
quarrelled disgracefully in the Garrick | thatcomes with opening of China to the ers that whatever treaty rights they may 


Club, to which both belonged, and it is fur- 
thermore related that Thackeray was black. 
balled at the Athenewim Clab as well)! 
asat the | ravelers’, the reason being that | 
the members were sfraid of seeing them- 
selves embalmed in some of the authors’ 
future novels. And in trath an author’s 
club must bea rare place in which to study | 
character! Qaite sub rosa, we will submit 
that there 's one Boston author who will be 
quite likely to serve the clab up tous later 
op. ‘“ What's his name and where’s his) 
hame we dinna choose to tell,”’ but, judged | 
by his past work, he’il be there, “ taking | 
notes,’’ till some fine day he’ll “ prent it,’’ | 
and there’!l be the mischief to pay. 


—ñ— 
>? 





Governor Crane of Massachusetts is a 
thorough basiness man, the head of a Ja-ge| 
manafacturing establishment, and his first | 
message is such as a good business man | 
would write and will be generally liked by | 
practicalmen. He sounds a note for greater | 
economy in expenditures and less piling up | 
of debts to be paid thereafter. This is a| 
good point for governors and legislators of | 
other States as wellas this. The credit of | 
Massachusetts is good, and State bonds can | 
in ordinary t'mes be sold at par for low) 
interest. In the years of depression | 
through which the country bas happily) 
passed, this argoment was strongly urged | 
to encourare the lavish use of money by 
State and city governments in public im. 
provements. Thousands were out of work 
and needed the work the State or city could 
give, and as there was not moch basiness 
use for money, it oc’ uld be secured at low 
rates of interest. Taat time has happily 
passed,and with 't the argument for making 
extensive improvements at public expense 
noless they are improvements that cannct 
be delayed without great injary t. the Com- 
nonwealth. 


a 
Ose o' the best things that General Wood 
has dove in Caba is to relexse 40 prisoners 


who bad been held in Coban prieons ever | 


since the end of the rebellion. Many of 
them were there witbont tria),and whatever 
the cherge against them,‘no one knew what 
it was. O.hers were subjected to punish- 
ment because they were thought to favor 


| used. 
| people, either on the farms before the war 


trade of the world. The gain in 1898 over 
1897 was 41,500,000 yards, which is an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. Bat in the first ten 
months of 1896 we exported 41 per cent. 
more of cotton goods than in the whole of 
the previous year. There are large districts 
where hitherto savage and barbarous 
people are coming under elivilizing in- 
flaences. The very frst effect of civil!za- 


tion is to créate a demand for clothes. The | 


savage is content with a coat of war paint 
and a few feathers in his hair. When he be- 
gins to want clothes to wear he soon learns 
that they coset labor, and this is also a civil- 
izing inflaence to which he bas not been 
In the South the labor of the colored 


or in factories since,has been one of the im- 
portant means for keeping them from re- 
lapsing into barbarism now that the un- 
Dataral restraints of slavery have been re- 
moved. The man who works industriousiy 
in shop or loom, and uses his opportunities 
aright,is in the fair way to become a skilled 
laborer, which is one of the highest types of 
civilized manhood and womanhood. 

One of the most important engineering 
triamphs of 1899 was the completion and 
opening of the great drainage canal to carry 
the sewage of Chicago through the Illinois 
river into the Mississipp!. As this s:wage 
is mixed with 800,000,000 galions of Michi- 
gan lake water, which passes through the 





canal every minaot>, it is not so likely to) 
| oarry disease to the cities on the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers as is the present | 


system. Three-fourths of the sewage of 
Chicago now goes through the Illinois river 
as itis brought to the Dasplaines, and then 
pumped over arise of and soas to reach 
the Lllinols. The canal has several 
locks, and the fall down the MIili- 
noise river is soffisient to entirely 
disinfec} it. Water in motion cavnoi 
retain impurities long, and the city of Chi- 
cago will be as well rid of its sewage 


ocear, asis done inallour Atlantic seaboard 
| elties. Chicago bas built this canal without 
State or rational aid, raising money by tax- 
ation, €xcept $15,000000 which the State 
| author’ zad thecity to bond iteelf for. The 


as ifit were carried out by tides into the | 


secure from China there shall ba no excola- 
| sive trade privileges granted to any nation. 
| All shall be equal so far as tariff rates are 
concerned. There isnodoabs that a year 
|ago, when Garmany, Rassia and Eugiand 
| were securing concession to make improve- 
| ments in various districts of Chins, all ex- 
cepting England intended to include in 
these concessions the right to import goods 
so much cheaper than other nations that 
| all other trade than their own would be ex- 
cluded. France has had political control of 
a part of southern China for several years. 
It came unwillingly into the compact, but 
| it agreed after Rassia, England and Ger- 
many had consented to it. Even Italy has 
consented to the open door policy, and this 
inclades allthe powers that are likely to 
receive concessions. Under these the right 
to build railroads and other improvements 
will be offered firat to the government of 
the nation that gets the concession. Bat 
after it is built the ratiroad must be open 
to all on equal terms. 

Bat all of the governments are obliged to 
let the building of railroads to be done by 
contract, and here its own interest requires 
that it be done by whoever will do it most 
cheaply. Exclusive as the Rassian Govern- 
ment is, the new railroads that Rassia is 
pushing southward to the Yellow Sea in 
China are built by American contractors 
and skilled workmen. They can do the 
work beiter than Rassian contractors can 
and atmauch less cost. Ags it is in railroad 
building so it wilibe inall steel and iron 
manufacture and probably also in the man- 
ufac ure of other articles. Thetreaties that 
| the European governments bave signed 
simply impose on them the duty of assist- 
ing the Chinese to preserva order and pro- 
tect the rights of foreigners, but give them 
no «xclusive control of trading rights. 

This is undoubtedly at the close of the 
century the greatest diplomatic achieve- 
ment our country has ever gained. Is re- 
minds us of wha} occarred, as told in his- 
tory, In Earope nearly a hundred years 
ago. While Eaglandandall Europe were 
trying to crash the rising power of Napo- 
leon, the vessels of all the powers engaged 
‘in the conflict were banished from the 
oceans. The United States merchant ves- 





American rale, which by the insurgents was total cost of the canal is $35,000,000, so | sels were built by the score,and they nearly 


skillfal than those of any other nation, were, 
obliged to serve under them at something 
near ordinary laborer’s wages. If the | 
apprentice system had been continued it | 
oould not have remedied this evil. The 
scientific principles of mechanics must be 
taught as the foundation. The actual 
practice in the mechanic arts will supply 
whatever eise ls needed. 


Powers of Law Officers. 


The arrest of an innocent young lady in 
Boston some time ago for alleged immoral- 
ity has been doubly atoned for by her own | 
acquittal, followed quickly after by the re- | 
moval of the policeman who made the ar- 





with vegetabler, bread and meal the minere, | will be fitted to entirely govern themselves. | rest, and testified falsely against his victia. 
- ; He will no longer wear the officer’s buttons, | 


nor use his power asa policeman to injure 
and frighten innocent people. In both these 
points we believe this result is altogether 
in the interests of jastice and trae morality. 
It reaffirms the right of fally grown people 
of our largest city to peaceably traverse its 
streets in going either to their homesor to 
their work. Much of the legitimate indus- 
try of any great city is done at night. To 
restrict the right of elther sex to go through 
the streets at night without disturbing any- 
body is an act of oppression that if not re- 
buked would make Boston a worse city to 


rope. 


grestest triumph of popular liberty since 
the Declaration of Independence 134 
years ago. That declaration for freedom 


for crime was reaffirmed in the first 10 
amendments to the Federal Constitution 
commoniy koown as the bill of rights. 


supreme law of the land except in Judge 
Taney’s decision in the Dred Scott case, 
March 7, 1857, and this mistake of the court 
was remedied by the 13th and 14th amend- 
ments to the Constitation, which abolished 
slavery. If men and women cannot walk 
through the streets of our large cities, die- 





profitable employment as engineers, archi- | of others. | 
tects, and in other responsible positions, — 
while American young mep, naturally more | Good Articles and Wider 


The question of increasing the profits of | 
fruit growing must always interest farmers, | 
and at this season of the year it is a good 
time to lay plans for the next campaign. | 
Most of usare jastiordiiary fralt growers, 
who allow the old ways of others without 
trying to make any particular reform. Oa) 
the whole the man who always sticks to 
old, tried principles is safe, but he does not 
make the most of his talents always. My | 
father and grandfather raised fruits before | 
me for a living, bat I cannot make the | 
money they did by following their businese | 
methods. The reason seems to be that the 
times have changed, and the new conditions| 
demand new plans and ways. 

Specializing an industry frequently brings | 
| better results than anything else; for years | 
| 1 have tried to,specializathe work of raising | 

fruits. My specialties are simple enough, | 
and some would hardly dignify my efforts | 
j}assuch. Bat Il have some well-defined plans | 
which I am workingiont, and everything | 
moves toward their completion. My first 
| specialty is that of raising fine fruits. It 
must be a good article, or 1 do not ship it to) 
|market. Whether the crop is of pears, | 
| peaches, apples, plums or berrier, it must be | 
| above the average in quality tosuitme. | 
am working toward this end all the time, 


live in than are the great capitals of Ea- #41 believe it is in that line that we mast 


expect to find the greatest profits. Batter 


This vindication of jastice is also the | *'ticles each year is what i strive for, bat 


| [do not always succeed. 
The next poins of epacializing that I wish 
| to refer to is a wider market. Many people 


of movement except after due conviction | *peak of widening their markets, bat ao 


| they understand that they have got to have 
the right goods to enter wider markets 
|} with? Alot of ordinary fruits raised in| 


That has alnays been recognized as the Me corner of the country sould not seek | 


| wider markets where transportation rates, 
|areblarge, but if they were exceptionally | 
|fine fruit they might go to the most 
| distant markets and command a pre- 
‘miam. You cannot widen your mar- | 
| kets unless you have saperior articles to | 


|esell. First raise a good article; then, | 


turbing nobody, without being arrested it prices warrant it, ship thema thousand | 
therefor and falsely accused of orime, this| ™iles away. I have sent fruits this dis-| 
conntry is only nominally free. It has be- tance and obsained exoellent retarns on 


come despotic. 

Least of all should policemen and others | 
set for the maintenance of good order dis 
turb citizens who are qaletly going to their | 
homes. They are appointed to defend the 
innocent and to arrest only those whom | 
they know to be guilty of crime or misde- 
meanor. If left to themselves policemen 
know this and will do well enough. Ex- 
cept in the rare instances where they per- 
sonally know that crime or other disorderly 
conduct has occarred, policemen are not 
called upon to make any arrests. Bat there 
isa popular clamor for the arrest} of laraze 
numberr, andif a policeman gratifiss this 
clamor, he is commend:d as very efficient, 
and all who have been clamoring pat them 
selves on the back and say, “ How we have 
aided in enforcing justice.’”” In all cases 
where the arrest has been a mistake and the 
accused is proven innocent it has encour-| 
eged contempt for law and law enforcers, | 
and bas done harm rather than good. 

The sensational daily newspapers, filled | 
every morning with all the horrible and re- | 
volting details of the latest crimes, with | 
incidental scandals and unverified ramors 
about every one connected with it, are 
mainly responsible for this clamor. Such 
papers often gain large circulation by ap- 
| pealing to the depraved taste of people who 
like just such a mess of fifth served up with 
their morning and afternoon meals. How 
food can be healihfally digested while the 
mind is so occupied isa mystery. Bat the 
unsavory scandals and details of crime are | 
worse for the mind than any indigestible 
thing can be for the stomach. They pro- 
dace pessimism, which which is a kird of 
moral and intellectual dispepsia under 
which everything is blae, and the man finally 
gets to disbelieve in the existence of virtue | 
and trutbfalness anywhere in this world. 

We know many men who have large 
families who refase to allow these sen:a. | 
tional papers to come into their homes, 
where their young children might read | 


them. Their reason is that early familiarity | 
with vice as portrayed in all forms impairs 

the purity of the young mind, and that it) 
will be time enough to let children know | 
how much evil there is in the world after | 
their principles and characters have become | 
more mature. There is something in this, 
view. Toe papers that have the largest | 
| ciren' ation are the great weekly papers of 

| the country, which either !goore crime and 

|acandal, or give them only jast the space 

they requireas part of the news of the day. | 
Splitefal neighborhood gossip is not news. 

lt is more likely lies. A village gossip once 
eald when told that some newspaper paid 

large sums for personal anecdotes about 
people. * Why, la me! thatis jast what! 
have been doirg most of my life, andl 
liked it a0 well i never thought of asking | 
any pay for it!”’ | 











| illustrations. The ornamental catalogue attached 


them. Usually, however, markets nearer 
home will absorb all the fine products that 
can be raised. It is quite a rare occurrence | 
or any large city ma ‘ket to be glutted with 
very fine products. It is the inferior and) 
second-rate articles that pull down the | 
prices. Ralseonly the best and you can. 
always fiad purchasers. That has been my | 
belief, and my experience with fraite | 
bears it out In every detail. 

Maryland. James S, SMITH. | 








——The banks of the Suez canal are being prc- | 
tected from shifting by trees and shrubs. Reeds 
at Orst shielded from the waves from passing | 
vessels by fascines have been placed along nine | 


| miles of the canal proper aod the whole length of | 
| the Sweetwater canal. Piantations of shrupbery 


irrigated from the Nile are being established on | 
tne slopes. | 


We fiad upon our tabie today a new catalcgue 
of froite, plants and vines, also of orpamenta! 
trees, plants and vines,’ issued by Green's 
Nursery Company, Rochester, N. Y. This cate-| 
logue bas a fine lithograph cover, embracing 
many of the rare fruits introduced by this firm. 
The fruit department embraces nearly 112 


te the other contains 84 new photo-engravirgs, 
mostiy taken by O. A. Green, of ornamente) 
trees, plants and vines g'owing upon his own 
place. Mr. Green makes a ¢pecial push this sea- 
son of apple trees, standard and dwarf pear 
trees. Red Oross Oarrant, London red rasp- 
berry and Obampion peach are leading special. 
ties in this beantifal catalogue, sent free to all 
our readers 00 application. 


Bapr, 35 Ccatsa Ten, 

Greatest food on earth for sheep, catile and 
swine. Salzse’s cata’orue tells also about 
Million Dollar Potato, and is mailed you with 10 
Farm Seed Simples for 103, postage. John A 
Salzer Seed Company, La Orosse, Wis. 





—The Oivil Service Raform Association held 
ite annual meeting at Yoing’s Hotel Thursday 
evening. The Hon. Heary H. Sprague presid ea. 
Mr. Richard Henry Dans was the principal 
speaker. Before the dianer thé annual: election 
was held. The executive conmittee will elect 
the president. Tae other offisers choven were: 
Vice Presidents, Oharles Francis :Adams, J. Q 
A. Bracket’, Oharies W. Olifford, Onarles R. Oov- 
msn, Exen 8. Draper, Wilitam Eidicot:, ;F. H. 
G'liett, Augastas Hemenway, Fraacis 0. Lowell, 
toe Hon. John D. Lng, the Hon. Simueai W. Mr- 
Oal!, Moorfield Storey, James F. Khodes; Trea: - 
urer, William Eadicott, Jr.; Executive Oom mit- 
tee, 8. W. Obaplin, R. BH. Dana, G. A. Norcros , 
U. H. Orocker, J. A. Mortso:, F. A.“Osdoro, John 
Rchey, W. T. Sedgwick, E. L. Sorague, H. H- 
Sprague, W. W. Vaugbao and Arthor Hobart. 





——Assordlia: to M. Pransols Steplas ki. who 
writes onthe subdjsst tin La Ssience Francaise, 
the temperature of man may vary slightly during 
heaith, bat within such oarrow limits that we 
may say that In the orlinarg conditiois of life 
the average temperature of the healthy man is 
98° F. Variations above or below this do po; 
exceed, in temperate climates, 2° to 8° F. This 
variation may, however, be increased a little | 
under certain clreumetanees. 


— 
Deafacses Canuet be Curea 
by local applications, as the 
y cannot 
diseased portion of the ear. There is omy 


by COnstity. 


flamed condition of the mucous jin 

bian o 
—* Tube. When this tudo ete it * 
you bave ↄ rambling sound or impertect has” 
and when itis entirely c! ssea Deat: ar ing, 


CAD be 
0 

condition, hearing will be destroyed — 

Atarry, 

dition ot 


We will give Ose Hundred Dollars tor 
case of Deafness (csused by Catarrh) that oq = 
be cared by Hall’s Uatarrh Oure. song on 
culars free. — 

F. J. OHENEY & 00. 1 lado. 
Ke 391¢ by Dragaists, 760. * 
Aall'e Family Piils are the best. 





BEEOHAM'S PILLS will Olspel the ' + 

Ellas McGinnis of West Ruwney, Nn 
centiy purchased from Hood Farm, Lowe 
Mas*.,@ buliand two hetfercalver. He was» 
much pleased with them that be wrote asi: 
price on & yearling. which was given. [p — 
ing the cffer he said that the stock previous, 
bought was doing well and that his wenn 
order was a good recommendation of the py and 
helfere already received. Another Hi 0) Farm 
bull goes to Oanada, the purchaser beinz Cral 
& McOulloch of Snell Grove, Oat. Tre ~ 
is by Petro Sigaal Landseer, a halt brother ot 
the famous Earotisima, 27 pounds 11% onness 
in seven days, 945 pounds nine ounces in on, 
year.nd at one time bo'der of the sliver cvaliengs 
cup for the /argest yearly tast of any Jersey tp 
the world. The dam ofthe young bai! js Mar. 
quills of Hod Farm, who made a test o: 21 
pounds 13% ounces on dry feed when two years 
and eight months o'd. 


loves 


a. 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. Ist mar 
introduction of tly : 
proved 20TH CEN r 
“Baby” or Dan 
of De Laval Cream sepa. 
rators and thes 
**Alpha”’ disc 
are simply ur 
able by anything 
the shape of acrear 
rator. Overwheit 
has been the 
periority of the De I 
machines heretof 
standard isnow! 
higher and thes 
than ever placed 

“a by themseloes as re 
F possible compet 
Sead for new cata 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranooien & Canar Sts., | 74 Cortianor cf 
CHICAGO. NEW YCRK 












Also for Sale by 


JOSEP H BRECK & SONS, Corporation 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Easv Terms if Desired. 


FERRY'S 


SEEDS 


Thousands of garden- 
ersdepend on Ferry’s Seeds 
every year and never suffer 
disappointment. Cheap subati- 
tutes bring loss, not 7 
It pays to pay a e more for 
FERRY'SSEEDS, Five cents per paper 
everywhere, and always worth it. 
Always the Best. 1900Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Hoisting and hit Compressing 


For Quarries and Stone Cutters, 


Electric Lighting 


For Private Residences and Hotels 
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Running Ice House and Ice Cuttin 


MACHINERY, 


‘ r Pumping, Grinding 
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CHARLES J. JACER CO. 


174 High St., BOSTON, MASS 
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FOR 14 CENTS 


tw We wish to gain this year ° 
new customers, and hence o! 
1 Pkg. City Garden Beet, 
Pkg.Earl'st Emerald Cucumber 
“La Crosse Market Lettuce. | 
* Strawberry Melon, 
* 13 Day Radish, 
* Early Ripe Cabbage, 
Early Dinner Onion, 
* Brilliant Flower Seeds, 1 
, Worth @1.00, for l4cents. = 


Above 10 Pkgs. worth $1.0, we » 
mail you free, together wit! r 
great Catalog, telling all about 
SALIER S MILLION DOLLAR POTATO 
upon receipt ofthis notice 4 Lic. 
stamps. e invite yourtrade, and 
ik know when you once try Saizer’* 
Bseeds you will never do without 
9200 Prizeson Salzer's 1yue-— rer: 
est earliest Tomato Giant onearth. | 8° 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La CROSSE, WIS 


TheEgo 
Harvest | 


is now. Hens will keep in best 
condition, assimilate most egg- 
making food, and lay most eggs 
while eggs are high if you feed them 


SHERIDAN’S 


Condition Powder 
One pack. Q5c.; large : 
# 2; six B5.00, pre yan 
ull particulars “How 
to Feed for Eggs," 
and sample best 
poultry paper, free. 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO.%; 
Boston, Mass. —8 













— 
* TO HIRE = 
ANTED foc 
Jas,1,0na da meee 
an American fing’e man, good halite. » ne 
first-class milker, teamsater, able to use ® 


farm machinery. Board with the family. A 
J. ®. PERNY. 


166 Vernon Street, Wercester, ¥""* 
— 
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O1e Hundred Dollars ¢ 
(csased Dy catarrh) that 
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or Any 
Cannot 
Send for oir. 


OHENEY & OO., Toledo, 9 
gaists, 76. —— 
Ple are the best, 

ILLS Will Glspel the * dives,” 
| Of West Rawney, X. H. 
ad from Hood Farm, Lowell 
1 two hetfer calver. He Was * 
ith them that he wrote asking 
og. which was given. In accept. 
said that tne stock Dréviously 
oe well avd that his 8 @)ng 
recommendation of the bul! and 
ecelved. Another Hoo! Farm 
da, the purchaser daing Craig 

Snell Grove, Oat. The ball 
281 Laodseer, a halt brother ot 
titima, 27 pouads 11% OUuncas 
45 pounds nine ounces in one 
ime bo der of the sliver Cdallenge 
st yearly test of any Jersey in 
dam ofthe young ball is Mar. 
arm, who made a test of 9) 
ces On dry feed when two years 
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Sept. Ist marked thea 
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AVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


] NEW YCRK 


Iso for Saie by 


1ECK & SONS, Corporation 


iTON, MASS. 
sv Terms if Desired. 
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FOR 14 CENTS 


5 Wa to gain this year 200,00 
J stomers, and hence offer 

y (barden Beet, Lue 

Pkg Earl's ald Cucumberlix 


: Emer 
a Crosse Market Lettuce os 


he 


} 
Dinner Onion, ne 
Brilliant Flower Seeda, 5< 
Sorth €1.00, for 14 cente. aT (a 
.t 610 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we #! 
aA you free, together with our 
reat Catalog, telling all about 
SALIER S MILLION DOLLAR POTATO 
pon receipt of this notice 4 ide. 
«. We invite yourtrade, and 
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eeda you will never do without 
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sat Tomato Giant onearth. F: 85 
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MARKETS, 
sOSTON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


Week ending Jan. 17, 1900. 
Amonant of Stock at Market, 








Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veals 
2362 8419 90 256,981 1072 
5304 876538 95 25,678 1095 


cols week, 
Last week, 





Values on Northern Cattle, etc. | 

| 

seef.—Per hundred pounds on total weight of | 

aide, tallow and meat, extra, §6@6.75; first | 

uality, $5 50@6 76; second quality, $6 00@5 25; 

third quality, $4 00@450; a few choice singie 

pairs, $7.00@8.00; some of the poorest, bulls, 
ete., $3 00@3.50. 

Oows and Young Calves.— Fair quel, $20@ 
34; extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@6 
farrow and dry, $12@25. 

Stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
pr oy ty hy two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
olds, $22.@40. 

Sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 24% @3c ;extra, 

4c; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
62 560@4% c; lambs, 4% @5%¢. | 

Fat Hogs.—Per pound, 4@45¢c, live wei ht; | 
snotes, wholesale,...: retail, $1.50@5.00; 
country dressed hogs, 5%4@5'4e. | 

Veal Oalves.—3\% @6c @ bb. 

~~ cai mena 744@8e P th; country lots 
7 ase. 

Oalf Skins.—75c@$1.60. Dairy skins, 40@ 
Os. 





fallow.—Brighkton, 4@5c # B; ‘country lots, 


2@2 “ec. 
Pelts.—60c@$l. 


} 





Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. | 











@etertown 810 7908 14,306 5669 1 226/ 
Srighton... 1552 611 11,625 603 100 
Oattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine. J Ryan 16 126 
At Brighton. 
P A Berry 8 Canada 
Libby Bros 32 20 At Watertown. 
Harris & 1- J A Hathaway 20 
lows 14 230 
AW Stanley 6 1 New Verk. 
MDStockman 7 “1 Brighten. 
M D Holt &Son18 206 JS Henry 17 
Adams & aould 18 
Wardweil & Me- Massachusetts. 
Intire 19 At Watertown. 
J 8 Henr 38 60) 
Kew Hampshire, WABardwell 5 60! 


At Grighien 
J G@ Brown 10 
AF Joves & Co 31 40 


OH Forbush 21 | 
WFDenning 10 
At Brighton j 


Rk W Foss & Sonl3 16 JS Henry 62 | 
AtN a « © & Weel R Connors 16 

Ce. Scattering 80 | 
F Farwell 5 30 H A Gilmore 33 } 
A F Jones & Co 16 110 H E Eames 6 
C A EFastman 18 W O Cook 6 | 
r J Courser 10 AM Baggs 11 

At “atertewa. C D Waiker 20 
H A Wilcox 8 7 +JP Day 20 
Breck & 

Wood 13 27 Western 
WF Wallace 62 388 At Brighton. 

Morris Beet 
Vermont. Co 425 


At Watertown. Swift Beef Co. 469 

& J White &Co 17 
Williamson 16 8 8 Learnea 119 
Fred Savage 20 60 Sturtevant & 
H N Jenne Haley 85 
C H Kidder 160 a es DaA& Weel 


7 /@. 
NEDM &W 
Co 


© O Noonan 7 
H B Combs 26 


AtINKw UM& Weel 6600 
ie At Watertewn. 
W Ricker 41 11 GA Sawyer 205 

M G Flanders 9175 J AHatha- 
WA Farnham 20 way 432 
BM Ricker 12 20 





Expert Trafic. 


Prices at English market on State cattle are 
remarkably good, and the market does not | 
weaken but probably will in the course of a) 
week, when heavy.arrivals will have been re-| 
ceived. Prices as latest quoted are 124%4@13\ec, 
d, w., at London, and — at —— 
Sheep at 1244@13%c,and firm. Lambs at 13% 
@14%c. These figures are all right from export- 
er’s standpoint. ahe weeks shipments, 2236 
cattle and 33 horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Lan. 
castriap, for Liverpool, 606 catile by Swift & 
Co., 15 horses by E. Snow. On steamer Vugee. 
for London #3 cattle by Swift & Co., 260 by 
Morris Beef Company. On steamer Degama, for} 
Bristol, 156 cattle by J. A. Hathaway. Cn | 
steamer Hibernian, for Glasgow, 230 State and 

la cattle by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer 
imblan, for Liverpool, 453 cattle by swiit & 
Co., 109 by Morris Beef Company, 18 horses by 


E. Snow 





_ 
Horse Basiness. 


Dealers anticlpated a good week’s trade, and 
fell short to a consideravle extent of their ex- 
pectations Although there were a good many | 
good horses on the ma: ket, there was a lack of | 
buyers and many horses were left over uusold. | 
Prices rule steady At Snow’s combination sale | 
stable the trade quiet; exported 33 head. B. 8. | 
Bevington of Ohio was in with a good load of | 
draught horses. Says horses are 20 per cent. 
hi. her lathe West than they wee @ year ago. 
Sales of the week from $60@250 At L. H. 
Brockway’s sale stable arrivals good, but dis- 
posals light. Very few horses soid Prices 
range from $00@225, At A. W Davis’s North- 
ampton-street sale stable a sale of = geptle- 
men’s drivers, family and saddle horses at $100 
a350. At Myer abrams & Co's, successors to 
Henry S. Harris & Co, sale stabiea fair trade, 
cost high West and sell at very small margin on 
sale Horses of 1000@1700 ths at $60@200. 
At Welch & Hall's sale stable 5 loads and nearly 
allsold Almost impossible to get profits. Cost 
high West. Sales from $60 @226. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Jan. 17, 1900. | 

A light run of stock this week, and cattle for 
the bome trade are not wanted to any extent. | 
Prices are off again, nearly as muchas last week. | 
There does not appear to be a demand even for 
zood cattle. Western cattle cost only $4.90@ | 
580 » ewt, The weather is against strong 

F. Wallace sold 5 beef cows, of 1100 
@1200 ths. at 2%c¢. O. H. F.rbush sold 2 beef 
ows of 2490 ths, at 4c; 1 of 990 ths, at 3%sc, 2 





| 








at 3a3%4c; 12, of 760@17H0 tbs, at 2% a3*%4e 
A. Hathaway sold 20 steers at $°.8u0 p Cwt.; | 
15, of 1526 ths, at 644¢; 15, of 1500 tbs, at 5%4c; 


20, of 1460 ths, at 6c | 
Veal Calves. 


Arrivals light and demand fairly good. if ar- 
rivals had been even as last week, market prices 








Wardwell & McIntire sold 2 extra mi 
oe each with sales at Libby, Bros. 
sold 3 good cows at $55; 2 at ;10 milch cows 
aad springers at $40@45, 5 cows at $256@35. A. 
v Straley sold slim calves at 544¢;) cows $2 

. Harris & Fel ows sold cows at § - Jd. 
* Henry sold cows at a range of $25@58, mostly 
A 4 orine Py Holsere ae t give two cons 

istein cows, 

each, at $45 each. a 


Stere Pigs. 
8 Suckers, $1.50@2.25. A few shotes at §3@ 


Miilch Cows, 


This was a week whenthe supply of cows 
was lighter than for quite a numbe: of months It 
wou'd seem as if dealers were just brought to‘feel 
the necessity of shipping light. Over the East- 
ern only 69 cows were noticed, and they did not 
make much show in the big cow building at 
Brighton. Speculators were picking up the best 
cows for Wednesday’s trade Prices steady on 
all grades, but the disposals were slow on all 
descriptions J. P. Day sold 15 s,)ingers at $35 
each H.N,. Jenne, 1 heifer at $45. 5 8. Henry 
sold 20 milch cows at $25@60. Libby Bros. sola 
15 cows, from $24@54 a head. 


Veal Calves. 


A light run and quick sales, at near %c ad 
vance, being m_re than they were worth. A 
number of small salves worked into lots at good 

rices. R. Conners sold calves at 644c. & A. 
serry sold mixed lotat64%4c J. P. Day sold 90- 
tb caives at $3.50 a head 





Boston Produce Market, 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 
Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Kastern— 


GUOGR DOGS. cccsccvcccceccccces sosees 10@12 
Green Geese.......... @ -eaccccccece esos §=6211@12 
Chickens, common to good........... - 10@138 
Chickens, choice roasting...... ....... 15@18 


Fowls, xtra Choice........cesecccscoee 123@18 
Fowls, common to good.............+++ 
Pigeons, tame B d0Z..........ceeeeeee01 B 
Western iced— 
cocccoec Bh 12 
10 


Turkeys, choice drawn...... 





Turkeys, fair to good.......eesees 
Turkeys, choice undrawn.... .....10%@11 
Capons, fancy, largo 14@ 
Capons, small to medium.......... 12@13 
Chickens, choice, large. ........ esee LI@ 
Chickens, medium ............e.e08 8@10 
Fowls, good to eholeo.............. @10 
Old COCKS... .ccccee eeeces Scoevece ° 6 
Live Poultry. 

Fowls # ih....... see 10@11 

Roosters @ th........ - 5@6 

Spring Chickens ® th. ..........66.... 9@10 


Batter. 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 60 lb. tubs only. 


Creamery, extra— 





Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 26427 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... 26427 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........... 26@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.. 26@ 
Western, large ash tubs...... - 26426 
Creamery, northern firsts........ + 24@25 


Creamery, western firsts...... ....... 24@26 


Creamery, S@CONdS...........+0.+ eseee 20@23 
Creamery, eastern...... —— — 24@25 
Dairy, Vt. extra........... 90060 se0ecoee 24425 
Dairy N.Y. GBtER.. 0000 cccccccecccocece @ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts........... + 22@23 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds..... —X 3829 
Dairy, N. V. and Vt. low grades...... 16@18 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs, 

GRIRRe cn cccccecccescceccesees eeccese 22 
West imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts 21 


** imitation creamery seconds.... 


* ladle firsts and extras......... 19@21 
** ladle seconds..... ecccececccccees 17640 
Boxes 
Extra northern creamery............ 33* 
Extra western creamery.........+.... 
Extra dairy....... — . SOMES 
CommMon tO good .......... ...... ++» 20@23 
Trunk butter in % or % & prints * 
Extra northern creamery........ eseee 26@27 
Extra northern dairy....... sreceseees 24@2 
Common to good........... —“ «+» 20@28 
Extra western creamery.. ........... 26@ 


Cheese, 
New York, small,extra® & ..........124%@13 
= * first B MW .......00-- eoccoce RAGA 











eee ere © 3 
_ firsts Bre ccccccccccce 60 
socons BP th.....-ceseeeceee 9@10 
Western twins, extra...........0+++--- 1224 
Western twins, fair to good........ 11@12 
Sage cheese, extra, @ Ih......-.....5-- I3G@13% 
Ohio Flats, extra........- —— — — 112412 
Eges. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz........ 22423 
Eastern choice fresh .......+-.++++++s 20@21 
aeeee es te pecs sbeoaqos sessecceese 18@19 
Mich. and Ind. fancy fresh ......++-. 24@ 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh... .... ..-. 24@ 
Western fair to good..........-.e0.06. 16@17 
Western selected, fresh.........-..++ 20q@21 
Potatoes 

Native, P bu— m 

Green Mountain...........- 65@68 

Rose and Hebrons, extra.. «+» 68@ 

York State, white, per bu.......-.. 55.463 

Sweet Potatoes. 
Jersey, extra, dh DDI...- sees eeceeess 2 75@8 00 
Green vegetables. 
Beets native ® bushel.......-- «---- 40@560 
Cabbage, new, # bbl .... --150@ 
Carrots ® DY. ..+0-+.--- -- 40@60 
Lettuce, ® box.... --1 26@1 75 
Onions, native, # bb! 1 26 @1 50 
Parsley, ® bu......-- cook 00@1 25 
Radishes, ® doz........ «+» 26@30 
String beans— 
—* n green, # crate........ —— — 2 50@3 00 
Squash, marrow, P DbI1........+--++-- 75@ 
Squash, Hubbard, 4 CBMc ccccccccsess 20 00@25 00 
Spinach, Balt., W bu .....++-e0+.+-. 5O@60 
Spinach, native, @ bu ....--++-..+---01 00@ 
Turnips, flat, P box..........- Coccccce 804036 
Turnips, St, Andrews. ® bbl......... —" 
erTititit @ 


Tomatoes, hothouse, # Ib . 80a 
a Southern # carrier.... 1 26@175 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples— 
Baldwin ® bbl...... ——EE 2 76683 26 
Snow, P DDI ..... ...... ++» 250@3 00 
Kir g, BP DDL ....... 2 50@8 00 | 
Greenings, P DDL =. «+ eee ee eee eens 1 75@2 50 | 
Mixed varieties, ® bbl.... onan FT 25.42 00 | 
Talman Sweet, P DDI.....--+00.e-eeee- 1 60@2 50 


Peanuts, Va., H. P. No.1 ® th.......-44%4@5 
Peanuts. Va. No. 2 @ th. ..-. e002 34@e 











vould hardly have held steady, but butchers | Chestnuts ....... ines: seneseanenennees 2 60@4 00 
must have some vea) on sale for — — | Shellbarks......0-.ccscssccesscovcvece e+ 26 

d theref_re have paid %4 @4c higher than last | 
week W f. 2* sola 67 calves, of 0 Tallow. 
ths, ata shade less than 6c H. A. cox sok 
120 th calves at 6%c Rough, 8 W.. ....cececcceccceccceceeese 1% @2% 

RONdOred. ...- 200 ccccccccccoeces ove 20e4% @5% 
Sheep Houses. — 

rhe market is off on Western something like . . 

\@ ec pth and more from that source this | York State— semee 
week. Thirty odd carloacs came in at the new Clover, comb, fancy ® th........--++ ise “A 
vorks for slaughter. Country lots light W. F. Clover, comb, fairto good P b.... @ 
Wallace sold lambs at 6@5%¢, and sheep at 4@ 

‘uc. H. A. Wilcox sold lambs of 68 ths ai be. Hides and Pelts. 
Mitch UOows. Steers and cows all weights............ i 

The trade is slow even with all grades, with Stine south, abt: —— — — 8% 
sales at $20@60 Se EF 1 5 

7 dry Unt ................ oe lg 
pas eee “ 4 © galted....... — 14@14% 
Remain steady in price, with Western at 444@| « puff, in west.......+-+0++++0+++- LOUK @1lOM%y 
45sc,l.w Local hogs, 54 @6%4c, d w. Calfskius, 6 to 12 ths each.............+ 65@1 40 
Poult Pe overweights, 4 
oe Sa “ south, flint dried @ tb.....-.. 11@12 
4 few in crates at 10c for mixed lots. “ ⸗ aa salted ete *3 10 
Deac GKING ...0 cccccccccce ° 
Beeves ef Voss Sane Lambekine sath couai’........ J— .. 35@75 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 27; Libby Bros, 36; Har- | Country Pelts, each....... corseeee cece BO@S5 
ris & Fellows, 43; A W. Stanley, 15; M. D. 2 
Stockman, 256; M b Holt & aa te Adams & eas. 

Gould -; Wardwell & Mclintire, 25. 

Ne w Hampenize—6. F. pense Sy 8 Gustes Canagee P ba —— — 15. = 
Foss & Son, 7; F Farwell, 6; . Jon oO, mm * 138638 
ile 8: Frank Wood, 25; W. F. | Green peas, Western choice........... 
os oS ee FL cider, | TO” POMS: ODEED.-sreeesseerennssces :1 30@1 36 

eV nt—Carr & Wi liamson 9; C. H. Kidder, 

25; Fred Savage. 46; H. N Jenne. 15; HS. Dried Apples. 

Comes, 8; W. Ricker, 60; M. G. Flancers. ; cy to extra fancy..... . 10@10% 
W. A. Farnham, 30; B. M. Ricker, 10; J. Ryan, Evaporated, fancy cy 

r 7 occcccccccesc coco See 

Massachusetts -—J. 8. Henry, 146; W.A Bard- Evaporated, choice. ... — 
well, 21, R. Connors, 27; scattering, 100; BH. A. | Evaporated, prime......---+++seeeee ees . 
Gilmore, 12; A. M. Baggs, 7; J. P. Day, 30. Sundried, as to quality..... .. 4@ 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. — 

Stock at yards: 1662 cattle, 611 sheep, 11,626 - Gr 
hogs, 503 ca.ves, 100 horses. From West, 11095! a.) 
mitie, 11,600 hogs, 100 horses; Mate, 122 Clo 

sttle, 4 6 sheep, 11 hogs, 197 calves; ew | 
lampshire, 564 cattle, 05 she: p, oS Calves ; | 
Massachusetts, 254 cattle, 114 hogs, 267 calves; 

ew York 17 cattle Beans. 

I renda) rhe home demand for beef cattle | : 

isagai suffered a declice equal to %4@%2C P | pea, marrow, choice, H. P...----- 215@ 

bulche s say that the beet trade in (he City | peg’ screened......++--++-++eeeeees 1 75@2 
slim enough, almost at a standstill, and It 13) pea’ seconds.....--.--+++++++ hare 1 25.1 40 

o use buying cattle until there is an improve: | wediums, choice hand picked. .... 216@ 
ent in the beef market. A M. Baggs was bid | Mediums, screened .......+0+++++++ . 175@2 00 
‘i4c¢ for good State cattle, of 1770 ths, and | wodqiums, foreign......---+-+++-++- 1 90@2 00 

‘ it price it would not let him out at home | Yellow eyes, OXtra......++++++ — 2308240 

9 Western steers, of 1450@15560 Ibs, cost ellow eyes seconds. ....... eee 1 220 
from Sas%qe. Several hundred went for Dome | Rog Kidney.......-.+.-+eeeeeerees 2 20a2 40 

iter. The light run of cattle this week will Lima beans, dried # ib ....- ——— 8@ 
robably create a demand by ee ag | mee and Gham 
Late Arrivals au * . | 
DAlOS......cesseees 16 50@17 00 
e market for milch cows was moderate in its | Hay pejme, large — — ——— 353348 

proporti.ns. Too mach ice on the roads o moye 315 — — —* 16 00 

he cows with safety, but there net being over | ee eae —— : "14 16 00 
né half the usual suoply ae Am es: w = Ene es. —— "33 14.00 
ully effected, Beet cows off '4 8 “aX, | fin@ ehoies........... eccocosehe 1400 
nana for ordinary beef in the city is very slow. fine choice 

~ " tring * 











clover mixed, ® ton .......aa 14 00 
clover, # ton.. 1 

Stra pus t = 18 12.00 
we - ‘ 

Seraw, bah, por ton... 8 9 

Straw tangled rve@ ................... 9 O00@1U 00 





Flour and Grain. 


Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3 —* 40. 

Spring, clear and straight, $2 90@8 26. 

inter patents, $3 70.@4 25. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 20@4 00. 

pageant pt ig 00 w Obl efunulateds 4230 
an ; u 

2009 bbe, poited, $2 25a 60. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at §2 75@4 00 ® bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted guts, $3 35@8 75 PB bb 
for ground and rolled, and $3 75@é4 16 for cut 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at 25@ 
375 # bbl. . - 

Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 

No 2 yellow, spot, 43 %c. 

Steamer yellow, new, 42%4 @43c. 

Steamer and No. 8 corn, 43¥¢c. 

No. 3 yellow, new, 43c. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, ~~ spot. 3344 @34ec. 

No. 2 clip , White, 32% @33e. 

No. 8 clipped, white, 3344@34c. 

Lower grades, spot, 3244 @33c. 

Clipped, to ship, 3344@34c. 


Bran bog: 19 00, 
, $18 50@20 00. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $25 00. 
e —— marxkot ls ateady with trade ruling 
a 
State 6s, 6-rowed, 58 2@68c. 
State, 2 rowed, 57@60c. 
Western grades, 57@63c. 
et demand, with prices nominal at 


Barley 
60@765c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@60c for 
No. % 2-rowed State. 


Bye.—Quiet at 70c. 


The Wool Market. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Mich‘ seeee 22@23 
“ © ateg — —— 38.480 
“ “ Blood “ TIT 29@80 

“ : _* i meters o a 
Fine — — —— encces 38@40 
* 6 c prececesocees cose - 86@386 
Washed — — —— —— — - 86@38 








GaRGst.—D. H. Thing. Mt. Vernon, Me.: 
Your inquiry of last week would bave been an- 
swered in the same paper, ifthe writer bad uot 
been absent because of sickness. An error of 
compositor makes you say you gave ) our Jersey 
cow 20 quarts of grain twicea day, which may 
have led some of our readers to wonder why she 
bad nothing worse than garget, and for their 
information we will say that your letter said two 
q 1arts twice a day, wi ich is not very heavy feed- 
ing for a cow whico was fresh in milk last fa!l, 
We bave fed twice that amount and added a 
quart of cottonseed meal to it, without ipjery, 
oy gradually iicreasing it from what we 
gave a week alter the calf dropped. But, to 
your question. We have given one ounce of 
saltpetre at a dose twice a day until three coves 
bac been given, then omitted it for 24 houre, 
and repeated if necessary, which was not often 
the case with a cow cf our own, taken in season. 
Have also used 15 to 20 drops tincture of 
aconite in same way for cow fresh in milk, tu“ 
would not use it for acow heavy with calf, as it 
might cause abortion. But we attrituted our 
suceess to the tact that we uted the remedy 
as scon as we noticed any ropiness in 
the milk, and when the udder was at all 
caked we bathed in water as hot as 
we cculd bear the band in it, or put a cloth 
wrong oat in tot water on it, covering with 
a dry cloth, andtolding it there until the heat 
wasgone. This was done several times a day, 
and every time it was done we milked out every 
drop we could get. If the caked udder was 
caused, as it sometimes is, by an ipjary, blow or 
bruise, this hot fomentation is qulie as imper- 
tantas the medicine given. If caused by taking 
cold or living on wet grourd, the aconite or 
saltpetre are the best remedies we know, 
when sccompsnied by hot bathing, but we 
would not exceed doses given above. Sulpbur 
we think of no use. Both the aconite and 
saltpetre are sweating medicines, and care 
should be taken against taking cold after they 
are given. After each bathing rub dry, and 
after the last at night we have rubbed udder 
and teat with baconor ham rind. This isan ol¢- 
fashioned remedy, and will do no harm if it does 
no good. We were told when a boy that ham or 
bacon fat was more pepetrating than lard or avy 
otber ollfor the live flash, excepting sbunk’s 
oll, because of the saltpetre used in curing it. 
Porbaps it was “an old woman’s whim,” but we 
bave as much respect for their whims as for tae 
doctor’s, even when we cannot see a scientific 
reason for them. Welike your method of hog 
killing very mach. Outrye for bay when grain 
is in the miik. 

PaoFiT IN DAIBYING — New Subsoriber, Nor- 
folk County: Such cows as can be bought at 
$40 to $50 each, if weil chosen and well fed with 
green fodder grown to feed them in summer 
when pastores are stort, could give 4000 to 
6000 pounds of milk a year, or nearly half that 
pomber of q 1a:te, and that should make at least 
200 0 800 pounds of butter a year. If you know 
the price psid for milk at the creamery you can 
figure the income if milk is taken there. The 
butter may be sali to average about 16 cents a 
pound for the year. The cost of feeding a cow 
is placed at from $30 to $40 a year in towns in 
Massachusetts, and a little lower in the States 
when bay is grown for sale, and the price 
is pot figured as bigh. As we believe in 
iiberal grain feeding summer and winter 
from the time the calf tsa week old until the 
cow ie dry, we think there would be more profit 
io giving $40 worth of food than $30 wortb. As 
you say you would no: be entirely dependentcn 
dairy profits, baving a knowledge of poaltry 
keeping and garvenin’, we thick you might 
venture to start with three or four cows, and if 
they pay $10 each over Keeping the first year, 
you should have learned by the third year how to 
meke them much more profitable, as experience 
w: uld enable you to know how to select better 
animaisand tske better care of them. Study 
our dairy notes each week, as they contain not 
oply the practical experience of the writer, bot 
much from the experiences of others as found in 
exchanges and experiment station bulletins. 

PRUNING TREEs.—O. L. H., Concord, Mass.: 
We fuily agree with the theory that the best 
time to trim fruit trees is in Mayor early June, 
as the bark will immediately begin to grow over 
the wound, so as to cover the space between 
bark and bard wood, if it does not entirely cover 
the scar. Wedo not like to cut anything but 
dead limbs in winter, while if pruning is done in 
early spring, when the sap is thin, it will bleed 
too much, causing bark and wood to separate. 
We do not know t0 well about the shade trees, 
excepting that we would not trim a maple 
in the spring, or any coniferous evergreen at any 
time excep'ing early winter. We have, however, 
cut limbs from apple trees in both fall and 
winter, leaving a stump about a foot long to 
be taken offin May. We always cut large limbs 
to l-ave such a stamp, and at the second cut we 
can handle that so that it wiil not split back be- 
yond the cut, as it sometimes does when a heavy 
limb Is sawed ff. By making this first amputa- 
rion at a leisure time we bad much less to do in 
Mag when we wanted to be planting or sowing 
seed, and if the branches cut in winter were 
taken away, it was jittle work to carry off the 
pieces a foot long. If limbs to be taken off were 
ro* larger than a man’s thumb, we cut them at 
sny time, thoug) it might be better to do it in 
May. 


— 





WHITEWASHING PEACH TREES. 

Those who have peach treesin New Eogland 
will Go wellto remember that in Missouri they 
have dec d+d that spraying peach trees two or 
thres times duriag the winter is an efficient pro- 
te ioo for them against tne early starting of the 


FOR SALE— Inbred Combina- 

oo tton bull. Dropped Ost. 10, 1898, 
Few whits markings. Sire, Mint 

sire of 3 in 14 Ib. list. by Diploms, 

sir+ of 51 In tne list. Dam, Straight 
Farm Lace, 15 ibr. 244 oz., a deep milk- 
r; 2d dam. Statue. the cam of 

M nty 24 of H. F., 15 Ina, 81% oz 

in 7 dayeand 23 Ibs. 12 02 in 11 


Jerseys ,Fiis tororioeton 
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The “Ship of the Desert””—“Planet Jr.” Rudder. 


We have not read anywhere that the “Ship of the Desert” required 
a rudder, but certainly we could suggest no more profitable or appro- 
priate one than appears in this cut. 


is extensively used in Egypt for the cultivation of cotton. In this 
_ country it is the standard machine for cultivating that crop and also 
. corn, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage and all other crops which are culti 
vez, uated with one horse. We were the original inventors of Horse Hoes 
= nearly thirty years ago, and have steadily maintained our position as 
- leaders among the makers of this class of goods 
We make also acon plete line of Horse-hoes, Wheel-hoes, Pivot Wheel Cultiva 
tors. Sprit v Tooth Orchard Cultivators, Four-row Sugar Beet Cultivators, Sugar 
Beet Seeders. &c.. each ec uipped witha variety of attachments for many purposes 
Our new 190 catalogue—of which we issue 450,000, is the handsomest. best and most instructive book ever issned on a 
subject. Gives an extended treatise on agriculture at home and in foreign lands. Full of little points that bring 
Full of true and handsome illustrations. We mail it free toany address on application. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-P, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This ‘“‘PLANET Jr.” Horse Hoe 





buds, and killing afterward by frosts. Use a thin 
whitewash and cover trunk, branch and twigs, 
and renew when the weather had washed it off. 
They say that it makes the fruit but little if any 
later, Dut makes a sure crop of it, which is what 
peach growers most want. 

IMPROVING SEED CORN. 

We notice in an exchange that a farmer has 
brought to the offi se of his local papers, 16 ears 
of field corn, averaging 14 inches long, and 
weighing 17% pounds. It was the common yel- 
low Corn, originally eight rowed, but by carefa 
selec‘ion he has brought much of it up to 10 or 
12 rows. We call that improving it the wrovg 
way for the Northern States. We have seen 12- 
rowed co'n many atime here in New England, 
and seldom saw any one who cared to grow it 
the third year. The cob is so coarse that it does 
not dry out readily, and unless the season is very 
favorable it is liable to mouid. Possibly it may 
do better ina more Southern climate, but we 
want DO 13-rowed yeliow corn here. 

GROWING BROOM CORN. 

Waldo F. Brown in the Prairie Farmer gives 
good advice to farmers in saying that they should 
not begin the growing of broom corn ualess they 
CAL arrange to grow quite a quantity and hold it 
for from one to thrae years for a rise when the 
price isiow. He predicts that when the crop for 
1900 is ready for market the price will be below 
the cost of production. He has known it to sell 
for $300 one year and $40 the next, and at the 
latter price there was no profit. It is never good 
policy to go largely into the prodaction of any 
crop the next season after an era of high prices. 
There are 80 many who will do ro that those who 
try some other crop will be the wiser ones. And 
this is more true of perishable crops than of one 
that can be held over like broom corn. 

BENTED FARMS. 

There seems to bea lack of system in reuting 
farms in this country. The owaer seems to ex- 
pect that the tenant will mike no improvement 
to land or buildiag?, and to recompense bimseif 
for the expected deterioration he charges a high 
rent, and to pay this the tenant must take every- 
thing that hecan from it, and expend neither 
money nor labor ia making avy permanent im- 
provement. Io this way the rented farm scoo 
becomes a ruodown farm, and sfter a few 
changes of tenants is likely to be an abandoned 
farm. It would be well if some ons 
would study the system of farm ieasing 
in Great Britain, where certain improvements 
are to be made each year by the tenant and 
certain others by the landlord, and where the 
farm is kept improving, while, in many cases, 
generation after generation has lived in the 
same place, paying abou’ the same rent as they 
wou'd have to pay as interest, taxes and repairs 
if they were owners of tie farm. When land- 
lord and tenant are each trying to “skin” the 
otber, itu uslly rerult: in skinoing the farm. 

MANUBING WINTER GRAIN. 

Mr. T. B Terry writes iu Practical Farmer that 
be would * not be at all afraid to put on, say six 
or elght tons of good manure per acre, if it was 
evenly and finely spreai.” Toat is ss a top- 
dressing applied during the winter when the 
ground was frozen. Neither should we. but the 
difficulty consists in getting it evenly spread. 
We snould much prefsrto have a dressing in te 
spring when the ground was thawing of from 200 
to 460 pounds par acr+s of some g 204 ferttiiz -r. 
and of tha standard high grader, containing we 
will say about three per cen’. of nitrogen, eight 
per cent. phcsphoric ac'd and five per cent. of 
potash. It would bs macb less laborio apply it, 
and we thing it would give @ st-ffsor straw anda 
plamper grain than the stable manure. If a man 
were to mix bis fertil'z ors bomself, he might vary 
the proportions and use less nitrogen or less 
potash if he thought bis land did not need them. 
Then he would bave his manure left for other 
crops. It take’ q iite a manuro heap to give even 
eight tons per asre toa 20-scre field. And when 
we were farming we never had q ite as much 
manure ac we would have liked ty use fur noed 
crope. 

PLANNING FARM WORK. 

The farmer should decide upon the fields he 
intends to cultivate next searo1 long before the 
time comes for patting the seed in the ground, 
and should try to decide whatcrops he will put 
upon them. In making his decision, he should 
consider not only the adaptation of the soll to 
theciop, but how the work upon the various 
crop: can be so planned tnat he will not have too 
many irons in tie fire. We koow something 
about it, for ws bave been there and have had 
to plow up a falr-looking crop while 
growing, because it was so weedy as not 
to bs worth hoeing, as we had been 
ousy On another field. But the best plans 
may be changed sometimes when one has to do 
with anythiog fo fickle as the New Eogiand 
weather. Even iaosects may force a change, as 
we were once forced to change an onion bed Into 
a ‘quash field, because the onion maggot bad 
appeared iu such pumbers that we saw the crop 
wouli be a failure. We admire perseverance, 
but there is such a thing as being too obstinate, 
and striving against the inevitable. Give up 
when fairly beaten, and try to retrieve !ortune In 
some other way. 

GROWING ALFALFA. 


The New York Ecperiment Station makes a 
very strong report in favor of growing alfaifa, in 
telliog the result of a Held they had in that crop 
last year. It was a little less than 3% acres, 
and was mew. twice befure the very dry 
weather came, and yielded at the two cuttings 
16 tons 800 pounds cf well-cured hay. After 
the drought was over it started agsin and gave a 
little more than five tons more of bay, or a total 
yield of about 5% tons per acre, There proba- 
bly would have been enother cutting if the sea- 
gon had been favorable. Asthe alfalfa is a spe- 
cles of clover,the hay is very valuable for feeding 
stock. It grows well on light and deep soil or 
@ well-drained ciay, but the sofli must be 
made fertile. Make the land intoa good ssed 
bed early in the sprisng and sow 80 pounds of 
ssed to the acre. After it gets well started mcw 
off the weeds, and there may bea small crop of 
hay later on in the same season, After this It will 
last several years and may be cut taree or four 
times a year, if occasionally toptressed with 
manure or some good fertiliz3r. Like red clover 
it needs to be cut when coming into biossom, and 
sboald be cured as clover should,more by swest- 
ing in the hesp then by sun dryiog. We have been 
afraid that it would not endure our wiaters in 
New Eagilan¢, but if it endured last wiater at the 
New York Station I' should be abie to live in the 
southero part of tule State. 





The Wheat Crop. 


From a very interesting article in Me- 
Clare’s Magazine for December, by Ray 
Stannard Baker, we have culled out a few 
tacts in regard to the wheat crop there and 
abroad that we msy see how important a 
part American farmers play in supplying 
the bread-eating people of the world, who 
are supposed to be in number about 517,- 
000,000, a number which is continually in- 
creasing, not only by birthe, but by acces- 
sions from the n:tions of rice consumere, 
and those who subsist upon roots and other 
starchy vegetable products. 

While some nations use much less wheat 
as bread than England and America, the 
estimate of average consumption is one 
barrel of flour, €q al to 44 bushels of wheat 
a year to each person, or a total of more 





than 2,300,000,000 bushels, The United 





States Department of Agriculture e: timated 
the world’s production in 1897 at 2,226,745,- 
000 bushels and that of 1898 at 2,879,924,000 
bushels. As a result, while many after the 
first year’s harvest substituted bread of rye, 
oats, bariey or corn, there was actual fam- 
ine in cther places, even including India 
and some portions of Russia, both of wkich 
countries usually have wheat for export. 

After the harvest of 1898 there was abun- 
dance, and while prices were reduced, the 
wheat growers were prosperous. ‘The sur- 
plus of that year has gone far toward re- 
leving the fears of those who had predicted 
that by the year 1900 the United States 
would have no more wheat to export, and 
that the world would not produce enough to 
feed its population by 1931. There are yet 
vast areas in the Uaited States that may be 
devoted to wheat growing, and still greater 
areas in Siberia, Asia and Africe, while 
there is always the probability of increased 
productiveness. ‘This has increased in the 
United States from an average yield of 11.1 
bushels per acre in 1890 to 13.7 bushels in 
1891 and 153 bushels in 1898. Bat mavy 
good farmers grow twice the last amount 
per acre, and we have known cases where 
the crop exceeded three times that amount. 
It all American wheat fields were brought 
to yleld three times as much as in 1898, it 
would be nearly as much as the world pre- 
daced in 1897. 

Ther > were five countries in Earope that 
produced more than they consumed in that 
year, Rassie, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria 
and Roumania, but this surplus was only 
sufficient for supplying the deficiencies in 
Holland, Belgiam,Scandinavia and Switzer- 
land. If Europe is the largest wheat-pro- 
ducing country, witha product of 1,548,881,- 
000 bushels in 1898, or more than one-half 
the production of ,the world, it is also the 
largest consumer. After taking the prod- 
ucts of the five exporting countries, there 
will be the deficiencies in Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, ltaly and France to be 
supplied. 

Great Britain grows about enough wheat 
to supplythe wants of her people for 13 
weeks in a year, and if her ports were 
blockaded for that time there would bea 
famine in the land. Even with ports open 
to all nations, if shipments from the United 
States should cease, it would not be mush 
longer before bread, and meat too, would 
be luxuries that would be beyond the means 
of the poorer classes. Let us hope that 
such a time will never come. 

Where canthe Earopean deficiencies be 
supplied? After North America the next 
largest producer is Asia, with 421,000,000 
bushels, mostly from India and Tarkey. 
Taen South America with only 72,000,000 
bushels, about 6,000,000 bushels less than is 
grown in the State of Minnesota; Africa 
has bat 44,000 bashels, and Australia but 
35.000 bushels. None of these countries are 
able toexport much, though Argentina in 
South America does ship some wheat, and 
is counted as one of the five expcrting sec 
tions. Bat of the exporting sections the 
Ualted States sends about two-thirds of the 
eutire amount shipped each season, Argen- 
tina ranking next in some years and Rassia 
in others. The countries on the Danube, in 
cluding Turkey and Roumania, are usually 
third in amount, while shipments from 
India and Australia are not large. 

Mr. Baker estimates the crop in the 
Uaited States in 1899 at something over 
600,000,000 busbele of wheat, of which 
abcut 345,000,000 bashels will be needed as 
food for 74,000,000 people at home and 70,- 
500,000 bushele as seed for sowing 47,000,000 
acres for the next year’s crop. Talis, then, 
leaves about 200,000,000 bushels for export, 
of which about 80,000,000 bushels will go in 
the form of 18,000,000 barrels of flour. ‘bis 
making of wheat into flour increases the 
export price enouzh to add about $10,000,- 
000 to its value. 

Of course our largest shipments are to 
Great Britain, which in the year ending 
June 30, 1999, paid us nearly $100,000,000 for 
wheat and flonr to about $77,000,000 re 
o ived from other countries. Germany 
came next, then Canads, then S uth 
America, principally Brazil, but we shall 
send over 1,000,000 barrels to Hong Kong 
n China this year. The salesin Japan 
have increased 11 fold in the past 10 yeers, 
andinall Asia ithas grown from 418,353 
barrels in 1889 to about 1,750 000 barrels in 
1899. Germany in the same time increased 
from 13.000 barrels of flour to 500,000 bar 
rele. 

The State of Minnesota is now the larg- 
est wheat-growing State, having vearly 
5,000,000 acres, yielding over 78,000,000 
bushels /ast year, and withthe two Dakotas 
nearly 200,000,000 bushels, which is mostly 
hard epring wheat, the highest grade in the 
markets. Mr. Baker tells of one Dakota 
farmer who had two large elevators, one at 
each end of his 3000 acres of wheat, and ex- 
pected to harvest at least 50,000 bushels. 
Large numbers of farmers bave from 3000 
to 10,000 acres, own from 20 to 50 reapers 
and from two to ten threshing machines. 

Tae accoant of the transportation of the 
wheat upon the lake vessels, as much as 
252,000 bushels in one cargo, enough to load 
pine trains of 40 cars each, 700 bushels in a 
car, of the modes of inspecting and grading, 
of elevators with a capacity of 2 500,000 
bushels, each operated by electricty from 
Niagara Falls, and unloading, storing and 
reloading at a cost of about one cent a 


bushel, furnishes mach interesting reading 
Lut our space is limited. 





In the Land ef the Phareahs. 


As Kome was accounted to be the Mother ol 
Nations, so was Egypt the Mother of Agricult 
ure. In the wide, outspreading and fertile 
valiey of the Nile, agriculture attained under the 
régime of the Pnoaroahs tne first great impetus 
waich bas kep: it everto the fore as the leading 
apd most congenial occupation ef mankind. 

No pictured or written story of this land and 
these people is complets without reference to 
their agricalture. Toe most ardently worshipped 
gods were those who were supposed t» exere!ss 
a patent spell, a q 1ickeuaing, as it were, over the 
growing crops. These thingsjbeing true,it is most 
fitting that 8. L. Allen & Co. of Phiiadsipnia,' Pa, 
should devote the first page of their new 
1900 Planet Jr. Oataiogue to splendid views o! 
the Nile and far-off Egypt. And, by the way, 
this brings to mind that we have never 
seen & more artistic or comprehersive catalogue 
than the one jast referred to. Of course it con- 
tains cuts and complete descriptive matter of the 
entire lite of P.amct Jr. garden and farm 


tools, caliing special attention to im- 
provements and additions made to the line 
during the year. But, more tran this, and of 
deepest interest, it gives 16 fall-page repr3- 
cuctions from orig\aal photographs taken in this 
country and many foreign lands showing the 
Planet Jrs. in actual garden and fisia operation. 
The took, therefore, gives not only a comprehen- 
sive view ofthe merits of the tools, but intro- 
duces the readerto new and novel ecenes of 
people, places and methods. : 
Osn you imagine a came! harnessed fo « cuiti- 
vator or horse hoe? or a yoke of cattleat the 
same work in the valley of the Nile? ora single 
Ox at work among the ivineciad hills of france? 
or the famous Olydesdale of Scotland in a potato 
field? Orchard cultivation in fruit-laden New 
Z>aland or a pastoral scene from antipodean Aus- 
tralia? Well, itcontains all these and inficitely 
more, Allen & Oo. have putiont an‘edition of 350,- 
000 of this splendid book, and it would seem that 
they had enough to“ go around,” bat to make 
sure of getting a copy you had better write 
them at once. The book is malled freato all 
inqulrers. Kigdly mention our paper tn writing. 





——It has been assumed thatths depth of un 
varying temperature in the soll increases from 
one foot at the equator to seventy odd feet at the 
poles, yet a sbaft in northern Siberia has reached 
a depth of 1500 feet without getting through the 
fost. A Western mining engineer explains that 
tbis may not disprove the theory, as the deep 
free zing may be a result of annual accumulations 
of sediment on unthawed ground. 

— In a recent number of the Z pologist Is to be 
found an interesting paper on the metho’ used 
by bats In capturing intects. This animal when 
walk'ng carries its tail curved downward and in 
ward s0 that the memD ‘ane j ining it to the hind 
legs forms @ pouch or bag, into which a large 
\osect can be pushed after it is snatched. This 
i+ done by slightly spreading the folded wings 
bringing the fest forward {o increase the capac! 
of be tail pouch, and then oending the neck an 
thrasting the bead benesth the body. In spite 
of violent struggles, the insect rarely escapes, 
and ® somewhat sim!lar methed is employed by 
the bat when on the wing, as it bas\been noticed 
to always bend up its tall so as to form a recep- 

acie for its prey 


MiortsalSoper on 


Ww Bat I have some feed at 
— per ton that isas rich as most 


Shorts. I sold 200 tons of it 

last winter to be fed to cattle 
Cheap 3 an‘ hogs. Many farmers use 
it instead of Shorts and saves money. My 
price the same this year as last, but Shorts 
and bay are much higher. Sample of 300 


pounds sent on receip: of $1. A carload 
full to the roof for $50. 


C. A. PARSONS, 


154 Oommercial Street, Boston, Mass,’ 
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A HORSE! A HORSE! 
won't hurt himself on Page Stock Fence. Write us. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
MOSELEY’S 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


All The Cream in 60 Minutes. 
Prices $7 to si6. 


Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 


Moseley & Pritchard Mfg.Co; 


Mention this Paper. CLINTON, 1OWA 





COOK Your FEED and Save 
Half the Cost—w 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Emp 
ties its kettle in one minute. The 
simplest and best arrangement for 
cooking food for stock. Also make 
Dairy and Laundry Stoves, 
Water and Steam Jacket Kete« 
tles, Hog Scalders, Caldrons, 
etc. I Send for circulars, 
D.R.SPERRY & Co., Batavia, IL 











HATCH with the perfect, sel f- 
regulating, lowest 
Priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the 1 per cent. of 
Circulars free. f @* fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 













ate 
a 
tropro is 


Holds thew Arwuity, orawe 
them forward when lyin; 
down, pusher back wher 
4 standing, gives freedom 
of head, keeps them clean 
E. C. NEWTON CO, 
Batavia, Ti‘ Catalogue Free 


READY FOR SERVICE. 


How pleasant it isto fee! that wnenever.you 
Care to go for 4 spin, that your noree tein read! 
ness, T*ese wintry Jays, when your animal is 
Ua A⸗ ty hec ome overheated be fast driving, see 
that our eroo™ bathes him with GLOSSERINE. 
A refreshing -timala’ for tired o rds and an ex- 
cellent bath fr a Desutifol ekin. It looks so soft, 
sa stanping. wen cared for with GLOSsERINS. 
Used at * a best stani « Ask for it. 
QLOSSBERINE [D BRoetar Maas. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM D FERNALD, late of Portsmouth, 
in the State of New Hampshire, deceased, in- 
testate. leaving estate in said County of 
Middlesex. 

WW BERSAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to granta letter of administra- 

tion on the estate ot said deceased to Albert C. 

Fernald of New on, io said County, or to some 

otber suits ble person 

You are hereby cited toappear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex,on the sixth day of February A. D. 
1900, at nine o clock in the forenoon, show 
cause if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MassACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
ey puolished in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First J udge of said Court, this seventeenth 
day of January, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred. 8. FOLSOM, Register 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS. CANARY BIRDS, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDIOINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
4 MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD 

















Also Seeds of All Kinds. 
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OUR HOMES. 


— — eee ee 
1900. 


A sense of novelty comes with the New 
Year, the ia t of a century,—the beginning 
of the final pageof a volume which few 
now living have scanned in its entirety. 
No previous centary has recorded such 
wondertal charger, such marvellous prog: 
Trees, as thi:; andas we pause fora brief 
instant (no the midst of the bury life cf these 
later days to contemplate the years that are 
gone, areal zation of what we who are liv- 
ing today are erjoyine, becarse of the 
activity aod tireless research of afew mas- 
ter minds,is borne in upon us w.th convine- 
ing forse. 

ln no department of life is this great 
advancemeat more evidert than in the 
home. We hear mach of the ‘' good old 
days,”’ but who that has given the matter 
eareful thought would be willing to return 
tothem. Those were the days of the fire 
place and the most primitive methods of 
eooking. ‘‘ Early to ted’’ was therule, ss 
it would be today, withont doubt, were the 
tallow candle the cu:t mary means of illu 
mination. With the mountainous feather 
beds and innumerable “ ooverleta“ of tha 
day, with windows tightly closed during 
the long winter nights, it is a question if 
eur ancestors became as “healthy and 
wise ” as is sometimes represented 
b Statistics prove that, in epite of the prese- 
ure and stra'n of modern life, the public 
health is sounder and the aversge duration 
of human life greater than in those days. 
The contemplation of the daily life of the 
average woman of the middie cass of that 
time causes one to woader If, after all, the 
present generation has not inherited rather 
than acquired its nervous tendency. A 
eontina us round of daties to be performed 
daily without mechanical assistance of any 
sort,—well, our foremothers richly ceservec 
the eternr! rest which is nowtheirs It ts 
no wonder thas the genealogical student 
discovers that a large numbar of his male 
ancestors were several times married. 

This has certainly been woman’s ceptary. 
Even the humblest today is not without 
mecbanical appliances by which domestic 
work is greatly simplified. The modern 
range, the sewing machine, gas and elec- 
tricity, comfortably heated houses, allowing 
the admission of fresh a'r, proper bathing 
facilities, all these combine to make the life 
of the modern woman of modersts means 
one of blessedness, compared with that 
which would tave been possible in the 
olden time. 

With labors lessened, there come new 
duties and responsibilites,;to be sure, and 
new plesaures, too. With a margin of leis. 
are, there opens ap along line of opporta- 
nities foc self culture and true epjoyment. 
The public libraries placa the best li:erature 
within her easy reach; the newspapers and 





will have plenty of time to dry. A washing 
machine and wringer are indispensabie, 
unless we are blessed with more strength 
than the majority of women. Heat the 
water ontll quite hot, dissolve enough 
pearline in it to make a strong suds, aud 
poor itin the machine. Put the quit i», 
work the machine vigorously ten minotes, 
pase the quilt through the wringer, chenge 
the dirty suds for a clean one and wasb 
again. Taree rinse waters will be necer- 
cary, and a little bining may be added to 
the last. Hang the quilt on the line, tarp 
the edge over jast enough to hold i, 
and fes:en it secarely with clothespins. 
The firet suds will be tuo dirty to use again, 
bat the second will du to wash the bx | 
quis in the first time, heating more water 

for the second. When they are thorough) | 
dry, they are ready to use again. 








E. J. O. | 


Cause of Death from Burning. 


An Italian physician, D:. Azzarello, tell 
us that barns cause death by poisons formed | 
in the tissues by the action of the heas | 
According to Modern Medicine he “ divides | 
the theories of the causes of death from | 
burns Into the following classes: (1) Death 
from shdck or extreme pain; (2) emboilsm, 
thrombosis and destraction of blood «1+ 
mente; (3) pyemle infection through the 
burned surface; (4) poisons formed by the 
action of heat on the tissues or autointcx!- 
cation from deficient excretion by the skin. 
The author has shown by experiment 
ing upon dogs and rabbits that the intoxica- 
tion theory is the correct one. A chloro- 
formed animal died in the same time, 
and with the same symptomr,as one not | 
ape. thetized. Section of the nerves supply- 
ing the burned part causes no alteration in 
the effect of the burns. Bodies of animals 
barned todeath failed to show any em- 
bolism, thromb pals, or great destruction of 
blood corpuscles. The rapidity of death 
was too great for the action of bacteria to 
cethe cause. Oo the other baad, blood 
from burned animals and extracts of burned 
tissues were toxc to other animals, and 
caused death with symptoms similar tothose 
of the burned animal ”’ 














Sympatbetic Pains. 


Neuralgia is supposed to be a spontaneous 
pain in a nerve, a pain not due to any dis- 
cove: able inflammation or other disease in 
that nerve. Bat it is probable thit every 
neuralgia bas its cause in actual disease or 
ipjary to the nerve in some part of ite 
course, or else is one of the curious “ re- 
flex’ or “‘sympathesic”’ pains excited by | 
trouble ip some other part of the body. 

Sympathetic pains are often very decep- | 
tive. Not infrequentiy they lead even the, 
m >st skil(al physician into error, directing 
his attention away from the offending part | 
toward some perfectly sound portion of the | 
body. 








magazines of the day teem with information 


of the newest in art and letters and inven-| 


tion; and the club affords the contact with 
other minds necessary to all who would not 
be self-ceptred. 

With improved hea tb, clearer Intellect, a 
finer quality of culture the average woman 
oan contemplate with serenity the passing 
of the nineteenth century, knowing that the 
twentieth will bring even gieater opporta- 
ities for herself and her chil iren. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





The Workbox. 
KNITTED BED SOCKS. 


Procure one and one-haif skeins of 
Fieisher’s white Germantown zapbyr and 
one skein of color. 

[Always use an odd number of stitches, as 
you have to have the odd one fora middle 
stitch; be sure to seam that middie stitch 
always on the wrong side after you begin 
to put in the colored rowr, and in the row 
where you kuit back with first color) Cast 
on 93 stitches, knit 10 paris, or 20 rows 
(twice across is a purl ) 

Now take a second color. 

lst row-—Knit 44, slip 1, 1 pla'n, bind slip 
atitch over, 1 plain, narrow, 44 plain. 

24 row—Par!l 43, slip 1, purl 1, bind over, 
parl 1, purl 2 together, purl 43. 

(Parl and seam are the same ) 

3d row—Forty-two plain, slip 1, 1 plain. 
bind over, 1 plain, narrow, 42 p'ain. 

4th row—Par!l 41, slip 1, purl 1, bind over, 
purl 1, puri 2 together, purl 41. 

With first color knit 40, slip 1, 1 plain, 
bind over, 1 plain, narrow, 40 plain. 

24 row—39 plala. slip 1, 1 plain, bind over, 
purl 1, narrow, 39 plain. 

Take second color and repaat the four 
rows given above. You have one atitch 
less on each row, as 38, 37, 36, 35. 

Then repeat the two rows with first color, 
beginning with 34 and 33 stitches. Repeai 
the 4 rows with second cplor, using 32, 31, 
30, 29 atitches. 

Another row with first color, using 28 and 
27 stitches. 

For the leg you knit 2 and purl 2; narrow 
when you ccmme:nce, as you have sn odd 
number of stitches, and this counted as one 
stitch knitted will give you an even number, 

2d row—You purl 2 where you knitted 2 
on row before, and knit 2 where you purlea 
2. Repeat these two rows until you have 
the leg as long as you w'sh; bindoff very 
loosely, sew across foot loosely and rew ap 
the leg. Eva M. NILES. 





Bed “Quilts. 


They are sometimes sonsidered neither 
artistic nor economical, and the making of 
them called a waste of time, yet the fact re- 
mains that there is scarcely a bome in the 
land that does not contain one or more 
patchwork quilts. [am glad to know that 
the old fashion of piecing quilts is being re- 
vived, and that i: has become popular among 
young ladies in some sections, who like to 
meet for a pleasant afternoon chat, and 
watch the blocks grow beneath their busy 
fingers. Fancy work of some kind seems to 
be a necessity to most women, and who 
shall say that this method of raving pieces 
of dresses worn by mother, aunt, cousin or 
sister is not a wise one. The galits will 
last for years, and a glance at them will 
bring back faces of those they loved in 
years gone by, and memories that are sad 
and sweet. 

There is no better way to teach little girls 
to sew than to give them some pretty calico 
pieces and show them how to put them 
together tomakea quilt block. Very sim- 
ple patterns.are chosen at first, such as the 
nine patch cr star, but they will soon ac- 
quire .considerable skill in sewing the 
seams and getting the corners fi:ted nicely. 
Their first efforts are usually util zed fora 
cover for dollie’s bed, and they will then be 
ready for something more 4) ficult. 

Qillts that are in constant use need fre- 
quent washing to keep jthem sweet and 
clean. No doubt the easiest way of reno- 
vating them would be to send them to the 
laundry or some place where they makea 
specialty of such work, but many of us 
cannot afford to do that, and itis really 
not very bard or disagreeable work if 
managed properly. Choose a dry, sunny 
day, and begin early in the morning so they 


A common example is seen in the case of | 
hip disease, where the pain isalmost always | 
/complained of, not in the hip where tbe 

inflammation is, but in the knee. In heart- | 
tire, or dilated heart cause’ by overexertioo, 
there may be quite sharp pain at the root 
of the neck on the left side, or in the lef: 
shoulder and extending down the lefs arm. 
A very common accompaniment of disease | 
of the liver is pain at the tip of the right 
/shoulder and beneath the right shoulder 
| blede 

Tae presence of pain ina definite place, 

bat ata distancefrom the seat of disease, | 
in the instaaces jast mentioned, is so well 
| known to physicians that it is utilized in 
ithe diagnosis. A pain in the knee, for 
example, often serves to excite a suspicion 
ot bip disease. Butthere are other times 
| when the pains are erratic, and it is then 
_ that they cause confusion. 

A decayed tooth may be the cause, not of 
|a toothache, bat of an earache. Again, it 
| is not uncommon for a person with pneumo- 
| nla or pleurisy to complain of pain io the 
| side of the chest opposite that where the 
‘trouble is located. And nearly all of us 
/have occasionally been surprited when a 
floger or toe has been bruised to feel a mo- 
mentary pain in the back of the head or 
over the brow. 

Headache !s a common form of sympa- 
thetic pair, being often caused by trouble 
in distant party, asthe stomach, the live 
or some other internal organ. One of the 
commonest causes of baadache is eye strain 
due to artigmatism, and in every case of 
fcc quent and persistent headache, especially 
in a child, the eyes should b3 examined by | 
an oculiat. 

Sometimes remedies applied to the seat of | 
a‘ sympathetic” pain will give relief, but | 
oftener they will not, and it is only when 
the real trouble is discovered and treated 
thatthe pain is overcome.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





Appendicitis. 
Dr. Maurice H. Richardson (American | 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, December) 
makes the following summary of a very in- | 
teresting and complete article on appendi. | 
citis: 1. Should every case be operated 
upon as soon as the diagnosis is made? As} 
arule the appendix sbould be removed if | 
the diagnosis is made in the first hours of | 
the attack. Afier the early hours) 
operation is advisable: (1) If the 
symptoms are severe, and especially) 
if they are increasing in severity; 
@) if the symptoms, after a marked 
improvement, recur; (3) if the symp-| 
toms, though moderate, do not im. | 
prove. The wisdom of the operation le 
questionable: (1) ln severe cases in which | 
an extensive peritonitis is successfully lo- | 
calized and the patient is improving; (2) 
in cases which areat a critica) stage, and 
which cannot ruccessfully undergo the 
slightest shock. 2 Should the appendix 
be removed in any case? It should not be 
removed: (1) In _ localized abscesses 
with firm walls; (2) when the patient’s 
strength does not permit prolonged 
search. It should b3 removed whenever 
the peritoneal cavity is open, unless the 
patient’s condition forb!ds. The appendix 
should be removed in all cases as soon 
as the inflammatory process has had time 
to subside completely,—in from two or 
three months afier the attack. In cases 
simply drained, the scar tissue should be 
excised, the appendix removed and the 
wound securely sutured. 





Washing Windows in Winter. 


There isaright and wrong way to wash 
windows. In winter it is often difficult to 
wash windows as often as they require it, 
as the work cannat be done in freezing 
weather nor when the sun is shining upon 
them. At such times dust them well, if 
there is dust upon them, and leave them 
until a warm day and an hour when the sun 
is not shining on them. Usea large paint- 
er’s brush to brush the dust off the ledges 
of the window, and wipe it off the win- 
dows with a dry linen cloth. Do not 
use soap in washing windows, but rub 
them over on the inside with a little whit- 
ing moistened with alcohol and water in 
about equal parts. Polish off the whiting, 








| ironed with a moderately warm iron when 
| taken from tha line. 


| suf paste for rolling. Roll out,cat the dough 


| sugar. Boil the molasses and sugar tcgether 
| antil the mixture is brittie when dropped inte 
| Cold water, then stir in the baif pint of peanuts 


| fore itcools. Hickory nutes, Eoglish walnuts o: 


| ing water, and cook in a covered stsw pan unti 


| When cooked add a pint of rich milk or cream, 





BETTER IN THE END. 


Carrye—' They say she bas given up advocating ‘woman's rights.’ ”’ 
Cholly—"Yes’ Sbe goes in for ‘women’s lefts,’ ’’ 
Carrye—‘‘ What are they?”’ 

Cholly—" Widowers.”’ 





using s chamois skin or an oli newspaper 
that has been softened by the hands to do 
so. Take care not toallow the powder to 
scatter around the room, as it will if it is 
not gathered up in paper or chamois skin 
while it is being rabbed off. R-gular gisz- 
lers always polish window glass with whit- 
ing. D> not use strong ammonia in washing 
windows or it willleave a mist on the glass 
which it will ba diffisult to take off. 
Points Good on Wash Day. 

A very hot iron should never be used for 
flannels or woolens. 

Clotheslines are made much more daura- 
ble by boiling for ten minutes before they 
are used. 

Table linen should be ironed when quite 
damp and ironed with a hot and very heavy 
iron. 

Embrolderies should be ironed on a thin, 
smooth surface over thick flannel and only 
on the wrong side. 

Linen may be made beautifully white by 
the use of a little refined borax in the water 
instead of using a washing fiaid. 

Wash fabrics that are inclined to fade 
should be soaked and rinsed in very salt 
water, to set the color, before washi.g in 
the suds. 

Silken fabrics, especielly white silk hand. 
kerchiefs, should not be dampened, but 





Irons should not bea allowed to become 
red hot, as they will never retain the heat 
properly afterwards.—Journal of Health. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CRISPED CRACKERS. 

Split butter crackers and spread witb butter 
put them the buttered side up,in a pan, anc 
brownina hot orev. They are delicious with 
wi ite and vegetabie soups,and in fish chowder 
and oyster stews. They can be prepared ip + 
short time, when it is not convenieat to fry 
crou 018 Or to toast over an open fire. 

EGGs POACHBSD IN CREAM. 

Me t 016 tearp on Dutter in the Diaz?r, turn Ip 
one baif cup tain cream, and when babDiips, 
add four eggs, one at a time, froma saucer. 
Sprinkle with sa'tand paprika, finish the cook- 
ing over the hot water pav. When the white i: 
frm remove them carefully to slices of toast anc 
pour the cream over them. 

CRULLERBS. 

Oao cup of sugar, three egg'.and a quarter of 
& pound of butter, a teaspooufal of cinoamon. 
half a glass of brandy, flour enough to mske a 





ip fancy sbapes and fry in boiling lard a light 
brown. Sift with powdered sugar while warm. 
PBANUT CANDY. 
To every baii-pint of shelled and bianched 
pesnats use one cupful each of molasses and 


before taking from the fre. Pour into butterec 
pans and mark off into squares or lengths be- 


almonds may be used in place of peanats. 
STBWED CELERY. 
Cut the celery into inch pieces, cover with boll 


tender. It should simmer slowly uatil done 


season to taste, and when bolling thicken with * 
tablespoon <f flour rubbed smooth ina Ili tie 
milk. Boll up once, stirring constantly, anc 
serve. 

CHICKEN SALAD. 

Cut oꝛld bolled chicken and celery iato tiny 
pieces with a sharp knife and cover with the 
following dressing: Moisten two even tablie- 
spoonfuls of mustard with tolling water, stir 
smooth and beat well with three eggs, one-bal! 
cup of olive oll or melted butter as preferred 
one scant eispoontal of white pepper, two o 
ssit,cnecup vinegsr. Heat the Cressing unti 
toick. Spread the chicken and celery on lettuce 
leaves and pour on the dressing. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


For the iinen closet, the young housekeeper 
sbould bave six pairs of good co.ton sheets, sis 
bolster slips, six pairs of pillow slips, two dozer 
face towels, four bath towels, three tableciotus. 
each with the napkins to match, one colorec 
tea cloth, with napkins to match, and a dozen 
fruit napkins. Besides tnese there should be 
sheets, pillow slips, towels, tableciotos and nap- 
kins for the servants ; while, if the luxury cap be 
afforded, the housewife should, by all mesn:, 
have linen sheets and pillow cases, as many as 
she can get. 

Traveling rugs are becoming a3 popular here 
as they bave beer in Eaogland for mavy yearr. 
They are made in heavy reversible cloth, bright 
plaid on one side and solid color on the other. 

Velveteen is a durable fabric for wicker chai: 
cushions. Beiag cotton, moths do not disturb i:, 
and ite dyes and textures are almost wearproo!. 
Oretonnes !n colors and pattsras of old tapesteier 
are always pretty, and if a good quality is used 
will last a long time. 

Many persons complain of their excessive fiesb, 
and would reduce it, they say, if possible. It is 
always possibile if one bas sufMfisient will power. 
Eat only enough to prevent actual hunger. Est 
slowly and masticate thoroughly. Drink litte 
at meais, but use cold water freely between 
mesis. Discard potatoes, cereals, pastry, candy 
and butter. Walk as far every day as is possib! 
without excessive fatigue. Any one who follows 
these directions carefully is aearly certain t 
lose a good deal of supeifiuous flesh in a few 
mooths, 

A portion of the dinner-roll dough may bave 
stoned dates worked into it; this Is called date 
bread and is delicious for lancheon. Put the 
dates in close together, and let it raise the same 
as any bread dougb. Tobe eaten cold, 

Potatoes should be thinly pared, as the best 
partlies next the skin. 

Never throw away milk or cream because it 
bas soured; allow it to become loppered, or 





thick, and use it for corn bread or griddle cakes. 


When thick and ice cold, it may be whipped with | way trom Tangiers to Lalla Maghnia, would | 
| Prove invalaabie for the successful development | 


the egg beater and it makes then a refreshing 
drink in hot weather. Whip it about five min- 
ates. Soar milk and molasses both contain 
lactic acid, an element found in gastric juice. 
Lactic acid is a digestive ferment. 

Antelope gloves are worn by the best-dressed 
Wo ned, and the undressed thicker skins are also 
very popular. White glace gloves are as much 
worn as ever for afterncoa and evenings at the 
theatre. 


Before going out upon a very cold or windy 
dsy rub into the face just a little cold cream 
thoroughly, afterward a dust of rice flour. It is 
almost impossible under this treatment to ac- 
quire a chapped face. Wear a veil in extreme 
weather. 

After giving the hands a ¢001 bath—whicb 
does not meao a basty dip—warm a towel, and 
dry them as carefully as you would your nnest 
cat glase. Hands grow red and coarse in winter 
simply th: ough carelessness. 





The Fashions. 


«*. The rough diagonal and cheviots for ser- 
viceabie tailor-made gowns looↄx heavy, but they 
are woven 80 delicately anc made of such fine 
pure wool as to weigh but little more than a orm 
drap d’cte. Some cf the new expensive tailor 
clc tas are silk striped, and the French zivelines 
vine striped, the dark surface fi:cked with bite 
of rich color. Orlental cords or wo! reps, as 
they are calied by the modiste, are figured with 
eff -ctive designs in tricolor. Tnese are rorel 
aud are usec for portions of handsome costumes 
fo special wear, and for fur-trimmed redingotes 
and princesse dresser. 

es Pretty little bodice effects are seen in a 
20va MADy gowns, soft broad bands of silk 
drawn tightly around the waist, with two polots 
in front, and toey are very preity, and a pleasact 
change from tne narrow line of sti:ched silk and 


| Velvet that has been worn so mucb. 


eo", A charming little Engl sh velvet coat is of 


| Drown velvet stitched with cream- white silk,and | 


with a grebe coliar, the grebe showing at the toy 
the | tue Drown eage that is so pretty, some 
pecpls thi k,om the grebe, and which otsers co 
oo. like, Dat which with the brown velvet is 
charming. 


. A good many pretty gowns are finished | 


aroaud tbe lower edge of the ekirt with fur 
Toey are charming in effect, but with the lorg 
»/Kiits, t.ey Dave so much of an additional body 


tv Catch cust and germs that to the practica | 


mind toeir beauty is somewhat diminished. 0. 
‘Katirg costames with a short skirt the fur ir 
altogerber at.ractive and bas a suggestion of 
war oth about it that is delighifal in a gown for 
out-door winter sports. A gracefully shaped fu: 
yoke and bigh coliar are also charming in the 
skating gowns. 

oe". White cloth cut out in diamond-shaped 
Openings Hlledin with guipure lace and mace 
over paie biue silk forms one of the princess 
gowns. 

«*. A bair net which fastens at the back of the 
head with a fancy pin the size of a small button 
ie a DOVelly which is supposed to Keep the shor: 
locks in place. 

e*. Ail sorts of Onger rings put on regardless 
of barmony in color and sbape are coasidered 
vulgar by those whw study ¢ fect and good taste 
lo the use of jewels as well as gowns and bats. 

e*. A preity evening waist is made of a lattice 
Gesigo in jet over white mousseline de sole, 
Goished around the neck with a drapery of white 
tulle and a bunch cf pink roses. 

«*. Genache satins, trimmed with chiffon and 
lace, make charming evening dresses. 

«*, Talle bats trimmed with crepe roses are 
one of the latest novelties. 

e*. Pale pink coral oraaments set with dis 
mounds are among the novelties in expensive 
jewelry set forth for the winter (trade. 

«*, The collars to mapy of the handsume cloaks 
that are Dow worn to the theatre are some cause 
of anxiety to their wearers. They are siiffenec 
to give the proper effect, and being high, they 
nave to be acjusted carefully when the wearer 
slips the cloak down from ber shoulders as she 
takes her seat. A crushed collar ts ruined, 

. The novelties offered in elegant evening 
Wraps this season are all more or less quaint 
and picturerque, and the long, curving ouilines 
which distinguis) many of the trimmed skirts or 

Owns Gntire obtain in capes, long cloaks and 
recingotes. The collars are very bigh and strik- 
ing in effect, and the wide revers of far often end 
in jabot fashion, terminating in sharp polnts 
below the waist line. Tne bandsome cloth capes 
rub the entire gamut, from tne plainsst Englist 
styles to extremes of French fancy and richness. 
The lighter weights are merely silk lined, the 
fleece-woven grades have ro lining at ail. 
Almond, antelope, friar’s gray and cream-colored 
cioths are in bigh favor. 





The World Beautiful. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 
‘* Whats is ine real gouc?”’ 
I asked ip a musing mood, 
“ Order,” said the law court; 
“ Knowledge,” said the school; 
“ Truth,” said the wise map; 
* Pleasure,” sald the fool ;: 
“ Love,” said the maiden; 
“ Beauty,” said the page; 
“ Freedom,” said the dreamer; 
“ Home,” said the sage; 
“ Fame,” said the soldier; 
“ Equity,” the seer. 
Spake my heart fall sadly :—} 
“ The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bo1om 
Softly thie I heard :— 
* Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 
—John Boyle O'Reilly. 





The wonderful way in which the jconnection of 
communication is being made all over the world 
is at once a seal and sign of the new cycle, ther 
pew dispensation, so to speak. Eatering on this 
New Year of 1900—a year potent with the 
largest possibilities of progrese that the world 
bas ever seen, a year that is the heir of all the 
ages that have gone before it,—this fact of the 
immense extension of communication between 
all the creations of the earth and all the indi 
viduals of the nations is one of the deepest sig- 
alficance. The latest great project in civil engi- 
acering is the idea of a distinguished 
Wrench civil engineer, Mr. Jean  Berlier. 
He considers that an intercontinental tunnel, 
aniting Spain and Morocco, prolonged by a rail- 


| of France’s African colonies, 


| From soundings taken by him, M. Berlier bas | 


| proved the existence of a compact rock forma- | 
tion across the straite, which gusrantees solidity 
8nd impermeability. The undertaking, he easy, 
| Would be no more 4) Msalt than the piercing of | 
| Mont Oenis, Saint Gotward, the Arlberg or the 
|S mplop. Headdsthat if the diplomatic obst:- 
oles are Dot greater than the natural, success is | 
certain. This plan comprehends the connection | 
| ofthe lines of the Algerian railway system and | 
‘the extension from Tangie:s to Lalia Magbonis. | 
The Spanish government bas already consented, | 
and the consent of tne Moors is anticipated. 
A project, less defined, to tunnel the straits | 
petween the extreme northwest point of North 
America and Asia is in the air, making it 
possible that futare travelers will j>urney to | 
Incia by way of Alaska, and if the British Onan- | 
oe! could be tunneled at the na:rowest point. 
between Eogland and France—and it is only 
| Swenty-eight miles between Dover and — — 
the civilize@ world would be in the way of very 
swift communication and traveling facilities. 
Nothing so anerriogly registers the degree of 
progress achieved as does the degree to which | 
facilities of communication are advanced. From | 
the s Ow and uncertain intercourse carried on by 
meaus of the stage coscn and the sa:ling vesse! 
to that by wireless telegraphy is a tar cry, yet 
itis pO farsher than the distance registered by 
the difference between the civifization of the | 
days of the stage coach and sailing sbips and che 
civi. zatioa of the age of tne Diograph, the au'o 
mobile, wireless teleyrapby and of telepathy. 
Nationally and individually facilities.cf communi: | 
| cation mean facilities for better mutual under- 
standing aud closer and finer comprehension o! 
mutual needs, The extension of facilities for 
commuvcication means the extension of mutual 
sympathies anc toe promotion of kindness. Ano 
| Sindoess is, as the poet well tells us, the chi! 
| g00c; 





* Each heart holds the secret 
K.udness is tae word.” 

| Better than woaith o: fame or learnicgis that 
| Sweet and resplusive sympatby that not oniy 
| gives th> Dest treasures of life, Dut that sinoles 
|} and stimulates, and creates an atmcs bere .» 
waich all tas cooler feclings and more potent 
| ooergies fod their room for growth and achieve- 
| men’. Like all the best gifts of life, Kinaness is 
| within the power of every one to give, and it is 
‘be chief treasure for every one to receive. It 
may well be the watchword of the New Year, 
.be pew century, the incoming cycle.—Boston | 
Budget. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CARBIER PIGSONS IN THE WAB.—"“ Cari-| 
ous”: Toe pigeun post estabdiloned at Lacysmity | 
and Durban for carrying war messages bas | 
been such a success that special) appropriations | 
for increasing the service will be recommended | 
oy the War Offise. A good deal of this success | 
of the pigeon service is due to the skill and 
energy of Uolone! Hassard of the Royal Engi- 
neers, who bas spent years in pigeon cultare for 
just this sort of an emergency, and he has de- 
monstrated the fitaess of the bircs for war pur- 
poses. Oolonel Hassard, who was stationed at 
tne Ospe before hostilities broke out, system- 
atically trained his pigeons fr carrying messages | 
across the rough, mountainous land, and his | 
various pigeon posts were of the greatest value | 
o Keeping the homecfiise apprised of the exact | 
condition of thearmy. Thereare one thousand | 
homing pigeons on the tooks of the Britesb | 
oavy, and several times tris number on the) 
vooks of thearmy. In the past ten years the, 
U.ited States Army and Navy Departments | 
nave been interested in the carrier pigeons, and 
we bave posts established at ciffarent pointe 
throughout the country. Their services have | 
oeen useful chiefiy in the navy, and experiments | 
are being made constantly in communicating by 
this means between the shore and the ships. | 
Taere is no system 0! register!pg homing pigeons 
in private loits,and in an emergency tue Gor-| 
‘ronment in need of more pigeons would have to 
depend upon the patriotism of the private own- | 
ers for increasing its supply. That there would | 
be plenty of volunteers no ons doubts a moment. 

THe EARLIEST TOPICAL SONG.—" Actor”: 
The earliest topical song that can be traced, and 
probably the first in actuality, was a mock raree- 
show bsllad, sung in the famous paptomims o! 
“fne Rape of Prosperine,” at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fieids,in 1727. This was the piece, written by 
Lewis Theobald and set to music by G.liara, 
opon which FPo>e oxpended bis powers of sar- | 
oasm in * The Dunciad.” The baliad referred 
o satirized tbe rage for Italian operas by sub- 
scription, and the vogue of sundry foreign bat- | 
fcoas at the Haymarket, where their attractions | 
oad been supplemented by the rope dancing ot | 
Mme. Violante. The girding was effected in the 
following elementary manner: 

Here be de Haymarket, vere de Ital'an Opera 
sweetly sound, 

Dat costa de brave gentry no more as two hun- 
dred tousand pound; 

A very pretty fancy, a brave gallante show, 

Et jast come from France, tout 101vean0. 


Here be de famous comedians of the world, de 
troupe Italien: | 
Dat make a de poor English veepe, because dey | 
vil troupe home again. 
A Very pretty fancy, etc. 


Datoiter place be Mademoiselle Violante, show 
a tousand trick ; 
She jamp upon de rope ten stories high, Sand 
never break her neck. | 
THE LAZARUS COLLECTION OF Fans —" W. 
8.0.” : Tnoere is a wonderful coliection of fans | 
at the Metropolitan Maseum of Art, in Ventral 
Park, knownas the Lazarus collection. Two 
arge cases are filled with fine specimens of Louis | 
X.V,, Watteau, Vernis-Martin and carved ivory 
tans, several of which are pictured above. There 
are also three beau\iful Ohinese fans painted on 
slik with a great number of exquisite little ladies 
wandering through gardens of flowers and trees | 
iaden with jawel-like fruit ana biosroms. Toe. 
carving On the sticks fs most intricate and or- 
oate. A many centuries old Ohinese fan in one 
case has a lopg bandle | Ke a lorgnon holder of 
carved ivory where not a pin point could be laid 
on a plain surface. A modern specimen has al- 
ternate gold and silver sticks in filigree of a 
cobweb flaeness. 


——Great Britain was toe Orst foreign country 
to recognize the belligerency of the Southern 











Confederacy. She did so on May 18, 1861. 


A Badly Sprained Arp, 


HQUSTON, 
DB. RADWAY & CO—Dear gin. 


25th last I had a badly sprained —— 
using six different (what were called) tema 
I never £0: relief till I used Radway’s p -~ 
Relief, which eased the Pain at ones and a 
me intwodays. My father, who is 56 year — 
says: “ Radway’s Ready Relief ana Radw 4 
Plisare the best of all “medicines.” Wwe — 
them in the Louse the year round. 7 
Respecttully, 


THOS. HANBEOROUGG, Speci 
— poeelal Police, Otty 








A Cure for all Coids, Coughs, "ere Throat, 
Influesza, Brenchitis, Paeumenia 
Swellisg of the Joints, Lumbage, . 
Iuflammatieas, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Frosibites, Chilblains, Headaches 
Teothaches, Asthma, Difficult 
Sreathiag. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one te 


| twenty minuter. NOT ONE HOUR after read 


ing this need any one SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
8old by Drugg!ste. 


RADWAY & CO,, 53 Elm Streat, New York 








BRILLIANTS- 


When it drizzies and driezies, 

If we cheerfully smile, 

We can make the weather, 
By wor? ing together, 

As fair as we choose ina little while. 
For who will notice that clouds are drear 
If pleasant faces are always near, 

And who will remember that skies are gray 
If he carries a happy heart all da) ? 





The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 
—El zabeth Barrett Browning. 





Wro shuts his band hath lost bis gold; 
Who opens it hath it twice told. 
—George Herbert. 


O43, what shall I give to tne Savioar 

For what He hath given for me? 

I'll give Him the gift of an earnest life, 

Ol a heart that is lov'ng and free from strife. 
—Eva M. Tappan. 


Thou who aidst Know mao as bis Maker O1s°, 

Then as his Friend, who most doth needa 
friend ; 

Ua'oa Ditterer knowledge of bis worst 
Folly and hatred thou didst condescend. 

A tender Bab», fr whom 

The bard worila found 1 0 room; 

A Toller in the prime 

Of youth’s first g owing time; 

A Lsader, to whose cal! 

Tne wise world listened rot at all. 


Thou, kro wing man in all his worst and best. 
By the great floal test 


| Of love that stooped to share 


Oar weakness, want and care, 
Of love that dying gave 
L fe, our poor life to save, 
Thyself a man, fam’ ‘iar with our thought, 
Showest as what earth’s manliness might be. 
So by thy life a nobler life is taught, 
And giorioas hopes of g: owing like to thee. 
—Isaac O. Rankin. 








wench IN BOSTOR, S1OF a: in 






MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 


Seavert of the large betels to Union Btaticn, }f 
Sieamers, business and amusement centres. i 


i} 
LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the }} 
orice (81.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. |! 
$50.0. has just been spenton the house, giving /; 
petrons every modern improvement and conven- it 
ance at moderate prices. f 
EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- } 
faste at # cents and table d’hote dinner at # 

cents are famous. 





C. A. JONES. i 
3 v 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Go. 


LNOORPORATED UW 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 185) 
Onas. A. HOWLAXD WILuiaM H. Far, 


President. Secretary 





CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023.46 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,042,165.00 
Losses paid during past year $31 436.8 


Dividends paid duri st 
— ee oo oe 


GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PASRYEAR. - - - 4,376.9 
SURPLUS OVERjREINSURANCE, 

$384,531.58 





THE ANGORA CAT. 
4 Guperb Edition, Reautifually tl astrated, 
Telling How to relect, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctnes:, the volume \* 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on & 
importantsubjec's: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, Tne Oor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides iuteresting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘5 fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘“‘My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” ‘Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” * The Home 
less Oat,” “* A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “4 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat 


| forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. Jame 


of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oowpany. 

“No author corld be more justified in speaking oe 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than \* 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens © 


| these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
| Dut their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledg¢ 


of this well-known breeder. The book contal=! 


| much useful information as to the diet and gener* 


care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable fe 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu! 8»! 


| mals.”"—New Fork Vogue. 


“ It comes from a practical breeder, and !f his? 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handso" 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could cesire ' 
do be'ter than he has done, Altogether the proepee 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interes! 
ing reading.” —Country Gentleman Albany, N.Y 

* Those who are lovers of cats will find much te! 
is interesting and instractive in this book.”—Sc'"' 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. E 

“ It seems to usa book which those who are fon 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angel!,!n “¥" 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefu'ly bound 4s" 


e 


| fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Obicake 


* Volume of highest authority, exceedirgly © ral 
taining full of facts, beautifully fllustrated.’— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. ; 

In two different bindings, price $2 a24 $1.25, 7° 
paid. For sale by booksellers generally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Washington “treet Keston, Mass 
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POETRV. A Little Comedy.” Gay; l ewear it.” { fo give the @ a 
— — BY JULIA M, KNIGHT, “ Rob, Rob,” and she pat an imploriag band | mach needed Amma ee ae eee HISTORICAL, she asked: © Are you gol g to die pretty so?” 
(Original.) on his broad shoulder. “ Promise me that you 


TME NEW VEAR. 

With solemn reverence to my Go}, 
And awe inspiring fear; 

I ask which way Thou’it have me trod, 
U on this coming year. 

Shall it be on Fair Virtue’s path 
By Sweet Faith's o orai rill? 

Or anall it ba Thy downward @rath 
0. satan’s wicked bill? 


Ob, God! I ask wita ¢094 intent, 
Just what Toou it bave me do; 

For well I kno # tbe last year spent, 
Was not in pleasing you. 

Yet I with humble beart and soul, 
In fairness would submit; 

Toat thou shalt a!l my ways coatrol, 
As Thou m.y deemest it. 


The hour speeds on and toon the time, 
Bball mark the old yoar dead; 

But, Master, put Toy thoughts sublime, 
Within this poor weak head. 

And teach me, Lord, to do Thy will, 
When’er ['m tempted wrong, 

Ana I'll Thy bol laws falfil, 
In scripture, prayer and song. 


I bear the psssing footstepe, Lord, 
Of those wlio think Thonu’lt gladly greet; 
They seem al| Dent on 036 accord, 
To worship at Thy holy feet, 
And yet perbaps throughout the day, 
They never thought about Thy love; 
But sveithem pow In haste to pray, 
To make full sure of life above. 


Yet though no church I exter in, 

To bow before an altar grand, 
Trou’lt pardon me my.every sin, 

Right here before Toee where J stand, 
lt matters not if candles bright, 

Or crucifix and water boly, 
Can meke me lesser in Thy sight, 

For Thou Toyself like me was lowly, 


Yes, glad.am I to Know Thou’! bear, 
The rich man or the weary tramp, 
For every mortal on this sphere 
Is one vast wick in one vast lamp, 
Which bDarneth till their life on earth 
Is done with good or evil claim; 
We all must have a newer birth, 
To enter in Thy great domain. 
Grornes MOKENZIB. 
* People going to midnight mass, 





Have you seen the locomotive as she struggles 
G up the s'o>e, aon 


— — | 
Panting, blowing, shrieking onward, like a trav- 


eler spurred by hope, 

Qnward, upward, ever pressing, likea being with 
a soul? 

But the power that propels ber isa stovelful of 
coal. 


Till, at last, she’s reached the summit, then 
adown the hillside files, 

Where another mighty mountain stirts ite jour- 
ney to the skies; 

Now no effort, swiftly downward, gently o’er 
each grassy koo!!, 

Still she now and then Is calling for a shovelfual 
of coal. 

So In life we upward journey, up life’s trouble- 
some ascent, 


It was & gals night at the Little uptown theatre, 
and all Harvard bad turned out en masse, in 
Donor Of the great occasion, the anaual benef? 
cf Nella Ward, the reigning idol cf the town 
The daintiest laughing blonde that ever gracea 
the boards, the sauciest soubrette that ever 
sparkled and shone in farce, comedy, ¢xtrava- 
@80Z4 or Ugat opera; inspired so. nets in the 
budding poet, and bewitched man and woman 
alike with her dewy, winsome youth. The house 
went mad, as usuai, the boxes rained flowers, 
enthusiasm was at ite height; but during a tem- 
porary lull ia the performance Ro ers Winthrop 
found bis way behing the scenes, according to 
bis wont, and secured a fi ,eting tet-a-tete witn 
the beroloe of the hour, !n a moment of freedom. 
The girl was flushed and radiant,ber rare blonde 
loveliness heighiened by a ravishing toilette 
and the unwonted excliement of the occasion; 
yot taere was a moody fissn in his eye as be re- 
garded her, and his words were more curt than 
complimentary. 

* Nell, Was the promiss you made me one day 
Smyth oran honest pledge for thefature? Ou 
such a night as this I doubt and wonder was I 
dreaming.” 

“Robert Winthrop,”—and for an instant the 
laughing blue eyes lightensda with anger,—" do 
you begrudge me my littie nour of triamph? I 
have earned it, believe me, and what is more 
fleeting th.n fame such as thie? Or is it a simple 
attack of jsaloasy, groundless as usual, that does 
small credit to your good ssnse and knowleage 
of a professi.nal career. Come, speak out; I 
Know your mood and your looks.”’ 

“ Nell, listen tome; [am in earnest. Matters 
are coming (0 a climax at home, and it is only a 
question of time when I break loose {10m family 
aathority, at Oace and forever. Tnouga I forfeit 
a fortune, I will be my own master, and for your 
dear sake what sacrifice would I not make. But 
first of all, my gi:l, I must Know your miad.” 

“You may Know it and welcome,” and she 
tarned on him ina spirited fashion. “O.ce for 
all, do not come to open rupture with your pec- 
ple on my account; it would be useless fully. 1 
know well their sirait-laced notions and ances- 
tral pride, and estimate them at their correct 
valuation; but even a little actress has certain 
feelings of her own, and I will enter no home ut- 
welcomed. Far rather would I reign quven of 
Bohemia torever.”’ 

“Andyour promise?” bitterly. “Ah! Neli— 
I might have Known the end of it all—dreams 
and delusions.” 
| “I did not promise to marry you under the 
| rose; and on no account will I embroil you with 
| your family and set you at odds with all the 
| world.” 
| “Vet you have led me on from day to day, 
| with fair smiles and fairer promises, till nothing 
| was left bat to Durn my ships Denind me.”’ 
| ™ Kob, Rob—” and sne laid her little hand oa 
| his arm an instant, light as a butterfiy, tnriling 
| ae fre, tothe bitter heart of herlover. “ are 
| you seeking a quarrel with me tonigat, tonight, 
| whenlamsohappy? Listen toatew words of 

sense, from one woo wishes jou well. Walt 
| walt(—and time will untangle the coll, it may be. 
Summer is coming; go 02 a yachting trip with 
| some friends, ana forget it all.” 

“ Porget—” impetuocasly, “Nell, yoa have 
| never known love, if you could suggest such a 
thing.” 





| “No?” andastrange smile fitted across her | 


| flower-like face, there under the shadowy shelter 


To the Mecca we are seeking, earnestly our feet | of the wings; then at a barstof thriliiog music 


are bent. 

But the journey would be lighter, sooner we 

D would reach the goal, 4 <a ame - « 

ff, as fiercely onward pressing, .we would 
shovel in the coal. 

True, some early struggle upward till they reach 
the mountain height, 

Then, perbape, lie idly waiting where the jour 
ney is more light; 

Till again they reach the bottom, but the fellow 
on the roll 


Of the mighty is the fellow who keeps shoveling 


the coal. —Omaha World-Herald, 





THE NEW VEAR. 

Beneath the mcoalight and the snow 
Lies dead my lat-st year; 

The winter winds are wailiog low 
Its dirg2s8 in my ear. 

I grieve not with the moaning wind, 
As ita loss befeli; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well! 

His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sip. 

Not windless of the growing years, 
Ot care and joss and pain, 

My eyes sre wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain.’ 

—Wohittier. 





THE DAY OF BATTLE. 


Far I bear the bugle blow 

To call me where I would not go, 
And the guns begin tte song, 

“ Soldier, fly or stay for long.” 
Comrade, if to turn and fiy 

Made a soldier never die, 

Fly I would, for woo woald not? 
’Tis sure no pleasure to be shot. 
Bat since the man that runs away 
Lives to die another day. 

And cowards’ fonerals, when they come, 
Are not wept eo well at bome, 
Therefore, though the best is bad, 
Stand and dothe best, my lad; 
Stand and fight and see yoar siain, 
And take tye bullet in your brain. 

From “ A Shropshire Lad,” dy A. E. Housman. 
He warbled of love to her window above 
In a voice that was soft and mellow; 
But his serenade wasn’t heard by the maid, 

For sbe’d eloped with another fellow. 


> 
— iſ⸗ 








“ There’s no place like home,” she warbled, 


Asa singer she wasn’t a bird; 
The audience agreed with her, it seems, 
And went home without a word. 
—Ohicago R3cord. 





To fil te cup of pleasure deep 
At YValetide’s happy dsy, 
Just buy the things you'll like to keep 
And give them ali away. 
—Onicago R3cord, 


— 


Oe curious fact must give us pause: 
Wea strive for all things Dew; 

But when it comes to Santa Claus 
The same old boy will do. 





—Obieago Record. 





Bis opinions be was airing: 
Loud he spoke of “ bireling minions,”’ 
“ Robber trusts ” with “ greed unsparing.” 
He was airiog his opinions. 
Ob, a frown bis face was wearicg, 
And his yolce was deep and lusty. 
His opinions needed airing— 
They, in fact, were rather musty. 
— Jaicag>» News. 
— Se 
WHBSRE IGNORANCE I8 BLISS. 
There are some cil! rea Kaow too much; 
To tell the trath I pity such, 
I pity them, ludeed, because 
[ney don’t oslieve in Santa Olsus. 
—Vogue. 


—_——_—_o-@—_——————— 
“Als4res makes tas heart grow fonder” 
Does 1)? Raasily, off we poacer 
if at Obristm ss ’twoald be pleasant 
Were there absence of the present. 
—Saltimore American. 
—_e- 
A CHBI:TMAS FAVORITB. 
A maa with a past is a man to admire, 
A man wih a future is oae to desire; 
Bat the mau j ist at this time tae girls find mos 
pleasant, 





rhey wiil frankly confess is the man witha 


present. —Brooklyn Life. 





Ola Mother Hubbard 
Went (o ber cupboard 
To get her poor doggie some crusts; 
When she got there 
The cupdoard was bare— 
And, ob, how she roasted the trusts! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


from the orchestra, she pushed him from ber, 
| and ran forthe stage, witha backward giance, 
| and laughing “ goodoight,’ and a moment iater 
| he heard the storm of applause that greeted ner 
| entrance. 
| Bathis box remained vacant the rest of the 
| evening. He bad no heart for the careless gayety 
| of the boar, and strode away trom the brilliant 
| scene in a most unenviabdle frame of mind. 
At was the loveliest hour of the twenty-f ur, 
the meeting of sunset and moonrise; the lapsing 
tide still glowed and paipitated with rose and 
violet tints, while the young moon, like a drawn 
scimitar, gieamed above the shimmeriog sea,and 
gave the last touch of poesy io the picture. Mre. 
Winthrop sat on the airy balcony of ber sua mer 
| villa, a stately Ogure in silken attire, and 
| watobed the cbain of lights Kiadiing along tae 
darkened coast, the fitful fascination of the re- 
| ¥eleing beacon from the lighthouse, the ghostly 
| sali as they slipped by the headlands, one by 
‘@me,and then turned with a sigh to her com- 
panion, a girl like a rose in June, swinging in the 
hammock beside ber. 
“ D.sar madam, what troubles you?” 
“Lucile, I wes thinking of Robert, my 8D; 
when will be cone back to me again? Iw> 
months he has been sailing adout in his yacat, 
| hither and yon‘er, with never a word or sig); 

we parted in anger, Dat I will not permit the toy 
| to wreck his life while any show of authority is 
| left me. 

* Strange child, how I have given my confidence 
| since first you came to me this summer; but my 
heart was fall, and you are sympathetic beyond 
apy one I have ever known. Lucie, will he ever 
outlive this mad tafatuation, regain his reason 
and better sell? I know well that opposition is 
| ® perilous element in a love s@sir, and out pre- 

cipitates tne evil we dread; doubly dangerous 

with a man of his headstrong temperament; 

but I could not countenance a mistake of that 

sort. Ap actress’”’—in accents of horror—“ eoa 
| ceive of it, my Cear; never has a Winthrop so 
| far descended in the socal scale,” and the good 
| lady Grew herself up in all tne pride of race. 

* Mave you ever seen the giri?” faiterlugly. 

* Never, child, heaven forbid!” ferventiy. “I 
do not frequent theatres. Robert, I regiet to 

| say, bas strange Bohemian tastes, and they bave 

| jea him int» cangerous ways. No doubt she is a 

| siren, as they all are, bat a girl who nightly 
exhibits her charms to the multitude, exposed 

| from earliest youth to every temptation, tne 
sport of scandai— io not speak of her.”’ 

“Dear madam, you should not condemn the 
| peor girl unheard. Soe plays no doubt for 8 
| itvellhood. We cannot all be born to the parple 
of idleness.” 

* Lucie, you mistake, itis not that. Were she 
poor and lowly as you, my child, a mere com- 
| paniop, I should not feel the same, Dut au 
actress ’’— 

“An actress may have a heart,” pleaded the 
girl in her soft voice. 

“ Lacie,” with emprasis, { trust not. There 
lies my hope, and { contess it. R»pers is but ne 
in the train of her admirers. I believe that she 
is playing with him, though marriage with a 
Win.hrop must prove a temptation to a girl of 
that class; but when oace she realizss that it 
means poverty and social ostracism she will 
throw him over without a pang. Setter afew 
moatns of heartbreak for the poor boy than tne 
| mistake of a lifetime.” 

Toey iapsed into silence, and only the low, 
| Juiliag murmar of the tide oa the rocks belo» 
broke the stiliness 0: the summer nig.t. Tnen 
hurrying footsteps came up the winding stairway 
| that lea from the shore,and a momout later s 

man’s figure entered the balcony. Mrs. Win- 

tarop sprang up, crying “‘My son!” Lucie 
slipped from the hammock with a startled air, 
and {or @ space all was confusion, Robert 

Winthrop looked like a salior in his yacating 

biue, with the tang of the sea about bim, and a 

certain breeziness and reeo ation bora of bis 





| 





will keep silence foratime. Laex no more. I 
had a motive in coming; you will ruin all by your 
folly, place me in tae light of an imposter.” 

* Nell, I will make no promis3s, I do not be- 
lieve in them; but I shall remain on the spot the 
rest of the summer, and act as seems to me 
right and fitting to the occasion.” 

True to his word, he lingers oa throughout 
the searon, in the 10:k-bound villa by the sea; 
coming and golng at intervals in his yacht, and 
bringing a breez3 from the outer world into the 
@alet routine of their daily existence. Mre. 
Winthrop accepts the situation with inward joy 
and outward calm, and breathes po word to 
rouse the ghosts of the bitter past; too well she 
kKoows that bis passion for the actress will die 
hard, if at all, but, as by tacit consent, the fatal 
sul ject is never reopened between them. 

With rare diplomacy she leaves the young 
couple to themselver, from day to day; sends 
them away on long sailing expedi:ions, for which 
sbe is manifestly unfitted; grows atrangely 
drowry ia the evening, as a pretext for early re- 
tirement; and trarts to time, and propinquity. 
and ths moving charm of summer, to do the rest. 
Never before hae she been gulity of matrime- 
Dial scheming, bat her fsars and forepodings 
have wrought a revolution in that proud nature; 
could the sweetness and charm of the gentile 
Lucie Dut steal her son’s heart from its past al- 
legiance, she would gladly overlook all dispari- 
ties of birth or fortane. 

And the two young people, thus thrown 
together in hopeless intimacy throughout the 
golden summer weather, with a staunch little 
yacht ever waiting to bear them away whither 
they will,and the beautifal solitade of nature 
encircling and shielding them trom the outer 
world; how do3s is fare with them? Une would 
say, that given such conditions, happiness would 
come at the first call; not so many months ago 
Robert Winthrop would have sold his birthright 
gladly for one such Cayin the fascinating pres- 
ence of the actress. And yet, such is the con- 
trariness of poor human nature, that many ap 
hour is wasted and misspent in foolish contro- 
versy and disagreement on one fatal topic. 
Robert can never reconcile himself to the little 
comedy she is playing without bis consent, and 
threatens at any moment (0 force the situa:ion 
and speak the truth, once for all. 

And poor Neil also has a thorn in her rose, and 
does not feel the early confidence that prompted 
her, when she first conceived the plan that has 
led to such fatal complications. Her conscience 
has awakered under the kind and almos! 
motherly treatment of Mrs. Winthrop, wco has 
indeed developed a strong attachment for the 
young girl. She feels all aaworthy the conf- 
dence reposed in her, lik3 an imposter in an 
honorable household; and each day deepens the 
treachery she bas practised, and renders con- 
fession the more difficult, till at last she becomes 
+O frightened by the situation that she would 
fain take refage in ignominious flight. Then 
again the careless nature of the light-hearted 
actress asserts its«lf, and she throws fear to the 
winds,charms Ro >ert to a happier mood, and 
they sall away from tne land, like children at 
play, or young lovers at wooing time. 

And so the summer days siip by, and Mrs. 
Wintorop sits calm and stately on the sea- 
looking ba'cony; happy in her delusion; watch- 
ing the young coupls come and goin the golden 
weather, while her fears take unto themselves 
wings, and fiy away. Robert, held in leash by a 
giri’s hand, frets and chafes like a true man at 
the silence imposed upon him; while poor Nel 
drifts on from day to day, and becomes the more 
entangled in a web of her own weaving. O.e 
evening she sits at the plano singing, a ghostly 
figure in the gathering dust, while mother and 
son listen from the little balcony, and watch the 
great white moon climb upward from the welter- 
log waste of the gray sea. 

The girl basa rarely musical mezzo soprano, 
with a certain sympathetic thriliin it that goes 
Straight to the heart; as she wanders absently 
on, from German song to Eaglish ballad, through 
all the favorites of her repei:toire, Mrs. Winthrop 
is much moved, and glances at her son from time 
to time, in a meaning way, but he smokes on ip 
silence, though his eyes fissh above the rea 
giow of bis cigar. 

Then the singer drops iato another strain, and 
the summer night throbs and thrills with the 
pass'ooats m:loiies of t1e opara. the liquid 
cadences of another tongue; and R vert starts 
from his lounging attitude and dreamy mocd, 
and listens with eager intentness to tne siren 
songs that have charmed him over the footlights 
in times gone by. But when the touching pathos 
ct“ Convien partir,” from the “ Filledu Regi- 
ment,” melts into silance, Mrs. Winthrop can 
contain herself no longer. 

“ Heavenly,” she murmurs, “ what a rare gift 
of song. Robert, my #02 could this be your 
choice, it would make my heart glad; you niga 
search the world over, and failto fonda lovelier 
nature.” 

“* Mother,” and he caught her band in an eager 
clasp, “ you really mean it—you consent? ” 

At that moment Nell, all unconscious of what 
was transpiring, stepped out on the balcony. 
*Qome here, my child,” he crie!t, with a joyous 
ring in his voice. ** Mother bas given the consent 
I dared not ask.” 

‘Ab, Robert, you have learned to love her 
then, thanks (o the old lady’s diplomacy.” 

“Yes, mother, I have orod her long and 
deeply.” 

But as she leaned forward io all innocence to 
kiss the speechiess girl Nell recoiled in horror 
from her embrace. “No, no—not yet, dear 
madam. firet bear my confession, and then 
condemn me if you will.” 

“ Your coafession? ” in bewilderment. 

In vain Robert laid a protesting hand on her 
arm, implored her with his glance; she was not 
to be sileace4; another girl than the modest 
Lucie now stoo 1 between mother and son,aflams 
with eager resolution. ‘'I will speak, I will; if 
I forfeit all by my confession. I can keep 
silen2e no longer. Dear madam, bear me; I am 
not the modast lowly companion whom you have 
known and loved all summer. I am an im- 
.oster, an innocent one it may be, but an 
imposter all the same.” 

* Husb, my child,” in a strange startled tone. 
“ To me you nave been a faithfal friend; I care 
nothing for the secrets of your past.” 

“Listen to m3, dear madam,” she panted 
feeling her courage fast ebbing away. “ I—I 
am Nella Warc—the actress your son honored 
with his love. Ab! I think you will listen to 
me now.” 

“ No, no—I will not believe it.”’ 

S.1ll the pleading volc3 went on in the silance 
that followed this terrible disclosure, while the 
lover’s face flashed and paied, and Mre. Win- 
throp hardened to sternness as the truth was 
borne in upon her. 

“T acted upon impulse, when first I came to 
you. [said I will koow and win the mother of 
the man I love. She will not come to me, bat I 
will go to her. I will show her that 
an actress is bot & woman after ali 
That the heart of an artist can doat 
as true as thatof any lady in the land; and 
then some day, when «he was learned to love me 
formy own sake, I will make my confession. 
I—I can say no more” ; her voice broke, and she 
sank down by ber lovei’4 side, hiding ner face in 


wandering life that summer. The moody rest | ner bands. 


lessness of the past year seemed to have slipped 
from him, and bis motuer’s heart beat high with 


hope when he anaounces bis intention of staylaox | 


at tbe villa the remainder 0! the seasen. 

Toe voice of Lucie had not been neard for 
£0.06 time. At the earliest opportunity she had 
passea icto swe house, leaving mother and son 


alone 01 the stariit balcony. Bat later on, when | 


Mis. Winthrop had retired for the night, she 
atopped out for a moment in search of a missing 
sbawl, caugot the glow of @ cigar in the dusk, 
hesitated, and then yielded to tue situation. 

| Nell, wuat comedy is this you are playing, 
here in my hom:? Waat does it all mean— 


t speak?” there was many authority ia his voice 


and manner. His eyes biaz sd in tne darkness. 
‘Hash, Kobert,” beseecoingly. “ You will 
betray all.” 
| “J will, indeed; where have you been hiding 
| away all summer? I sought for you vainly at 
the close of the season, and tucn boarded my 
| yacht as a last resort.” 
| “ Robert, I have been here in your home for 
| the last two months; ) oar mother’s companion. 
| “A coppanicn—you—” scornfaily. 
| would the world say? ic sball Dot last another 





8 lence followed this broken speech, and when 
Mes. Winthrop spoke agaia it was ip slow meas- 
ured tones, thatchille1 the hearts of her hear- 
ers, and boded no good for the future. 

** It is true then, I belleve you; you are an act- 
res’. You bave laid siege to a mother’s heart— 
ours g 30, betrayed her most sacred confidences; 
destroyed her faith ia human natore, at once 
and forever. You two have conspired against 
me—" she fiamec forth, with growing fire and 


| resentment. “ While I, in all :nnocencs, have 


been the willing dupe of your deep designr. , 

“No, no—dear msdam”; pleadingiy. “ It 
was all my doing; and tne punishment shal 
be mine alone.” 

“Never will I believe in truth or innocence 
again,” she began, but the girl detected the 
waver in her voice, caught her band to her lips 
and kissed it. 

“ Goaway—” weakly. “ Ab, child, how I have 
loved you, what hopes I have cherished this sum- 
mer; and then, yielding to impulse, she put her 
arms about the kneeliog figure, and burst into 


© What | tear 


. 
* Ido believe in you, child,” she sobbed, “ ana 





And the lovers clasped hands in — 
with hearts tco fall for speech. 

















YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


4 LITTLE DREAM BOY. 
Little Boy Blue, come biow your horn, 
And wake up a lit!ls man lying forlorn, 
Asleep where his life wanders out of the morn. 


Little Boy Blue, blow a merry, sweet note 
Over the pool where the white lilies float, 
Pill cut the sails of a little toy boat. 


Blow on my dream of a little boy there, 
Blow through his little bark whistie, and snare 
Your breath in a tangle of curly brown hair. 


Blow and O diow trom your fairyland far, 
Blow while my little boy wears a tin star 
And rides a stick horse to a little boy’s war. 


Blow for the brave man my dream-boy would be, 
Plow back his tears when he wakes up to see 
Bis koight-arrant gone and instead—only me. 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

Blow for 8 littie boy lyiog forlorn, 

Asleep where his lifs wanders oat of the morn. 

— William Alien White, in the Court of Boyville. 








Entirely Forgotten. 

“ Hal, here’s an important letter,; want you to 
— Be sure you don’t forget it,” said Aun: 

Hal was visiting his aunts in the country, 
where people had to carry their own letters to the 
poste Mice, and go there to get them. 

“ Yes; please be sure to remember it,” said 
Aunt Kitty from the sofa. 

“ Allright!” said Bal. “I'll go to the office 
the first thing.” 

He bad errands of his own in the village, but 
fish books and such things could wait. He was 
very fond of both bis aunts, and was always 
esgerto wait on Auntie Kiity, who bad been 
long out cf health. Even whea tired bya day’s 
tramp, he never refused to whistle for her, as 
she deciared that she would rather hear him 
whistle “ Yankee Doodle ” than be favored with 
& song from her most musical neighbor. He did 
oot ask what the ietter was about; there 
was nothing curious or prying about Hal. But 
he oꝛald not help seeing that it was in Aunt 
Bilie’s handwriting and to Aunt K'tty’s city 
doctor. Of course, it mastbe aterrioly impor- 
tant letter; and he started off with it in haste. 

Hal bad been gone about five minutes, when 
Auat Elle suddenly exclaimed: “There! I 
forgot ali about it; but next Tuesday Miss Bates 
is coming to sing to you, stay to tea, and bring a 
friend! Itistoo bad I have written Dr. Browne 
he coaldcone, We should have put hio off till 
Tbursday ; he said either day would suit him.” 

“ Wecan’t help it,’ said Aunt Kitty: “the 
letter has gone.” 

“VYes—no, perhaps we can. I deciare: 
there’s Ben, j1st in time! ” said Aunt Eilie; and 
she ran to the door to meet a boy who was com- 
ing up the house patr. 

* Ben, did youwsantto see Hal? He’s jast 
gone to the village. Do run after him, and stop 
oim before be gets to the poste fice. Tell him I 
don’t want him to post the letter I gave him, but 
to bring !t back to me.” 

“ Allright!’ said Ben; and jamping over the 
fence to take the shortest cut, he was off efter 
Hal. 

8c, a8 Hal was hurrying along to the village, 
he beard still faster steps behind him, and turned 
round to see his friend, Ben Becket, pursuing 
him. They gt on finely together, though Hail 
was a city and Ben a conntry boy. 

“ Halio, Ben!” said Hal. * Got your bali?” 

“ Yes, a lot!” said Ben. ‘* See here, lei’s gat 
up 'o Clearcold Brook before any of those village 
fellows.” 

“ Yes,” said Gal. “ Bat l’ve lost all my hooks 
except one that’s got so stuck into my other coat 
Ican’t getitout. I’ve got togo to the store for 
more.” 

“ I’ve got some,” said Ben, displaying a tightly 
corked glass bottle in which half a dozen hooks 
were shaking about. 

“Well,” said Hal, doubtfally, “have you a 
knife? I’ve left mine somewhere.” 

»* Yes, and I left a lot of rods I cat on Saturday 
bidden noder the bank. Lst’s go and find them.” 

“All right!” said Hal, mechanically slipping 
the letter be still held in his hand inot» his 
trousers’ pocket. 

The two boys scrambied down the bank, and in 
a minute had found the alder fishing rods which 
Ben had secre'ed there, and were taking the 
snort et cut tothe water. They found tie best 
pools in Olearc»>!d Brook, and hed a fine morn- 
ing’s Oshing. O! course they greatiy ,referred 
Gshing with their own home-made rods to the 
finest bought ishing rods and reels. Give them 
hooks and twine, and they asked fo: nothing else. 

“These trout will be real nice for Aunte 
Kitty,” said Hal, on the way home. “ They’ll 
make two breakfasts for der.“ 

“” You can take el' mine,” sa'd Ben,generously. 
“ ]’ve bad so many this summer that I'm sick of 
toem. I only fish for fun.” 

“1 guess your mother would like them.” 

* No, she wouldn’t. She was just saying she 
wished, if I got any more, I'd take them round 
to your house.” 

So Hal neared his aunt’s house with more trout 
than it would be possible for them, with their 
grown-up appetites, to dispose of without his 
help. They camein sight of the plazz> to which, 
as the day was One, Aunt Kitty’s sofa had been 
more!., Both the aunts were there at work. 
Hal shouted, and beld up his trout, then sat 
down agsin, with a complete change of counte- 
nance. 

“ What shall I do?” he exclaimed in horror. | 
“Tf rgotall aboat it!” 

* What?” 

* The letter. What didi dowithit? Did yon 
see me put anything down when you caught up 
with me? I know I bad it then.” 

He tore his bands wildly into bis po kets, ani 
pulled out of one, after a bait-box,two muddy 
handkerchiefs and some cullous stones, a sot 6d 
and crumpled letter, which bad somehow worked 
its way to the potiom. He Icoxed at it in de- 
«pair. Toe dally mail from the village had gone 
out long ago; and what could he do? 

** Way, that’s ths letter!” cried Ben. 


“IT forgot to tell you. Miss Ellie sald she 


didn’t want you to post it atsil|—not on an» ac- 
count.” 

“ Really?” exclaimed Hal. It seemed too 
good to be true. 

“Yes; she sent m3 after you, as fast as I 
could go; bat, somehow, I forgot all about 
it.'? 

“What are you boys hiding there for?” said 
Aunt Ellie, who had come to meet them. * What 
a splendid string of trout! But what’s the 
matter?” 

* We forgot it!” exclaimsd both boys. “ We 
forgot all about it!” 

** Yes,” sala Hal, facing the masic: ‘'{ forgot 
to post the letter.” 

* Bat I didn’¢ want it posted,” 

“ Well, you see,I forgot to tell bim you didn’t,” 
ssi1 Ben. “I don’t know why. I meant to, and 
{ was thinking of it till I jast saw him.” 

* Bat where’s the harm,as long as the letter 
was not posted?” asked Auct Ellie picking it 
ap. * I can cut off the stamp, and use it agsir.” 

She turned, and went back to the houses, with- 
ont a word of reproof to eitber of the boyr, and 
thinking to herself: *' Poor Hal! He comes ofa 
forgetfol family, but I hops heis going to bave 
more memory than the restof ur. if I had only 
remembered pot to appolot Tuesday for Dr. 
Browne, there wuvuld bave been none of this 
trouble!” 

And Hal, as be f>l'o ved her, thought that he 
never,OD any sccoint whatever, would forget 
aby message again in his life. He could not 
‘ave felt mach worse for & minute if his neglect 


nad really deen the cause of the death of Aunt | Paes, 33 illustrations 
Kitty. Ben, to», was lost in wondering at his | 


carelessness, aud bow it was that some grow, 
pecple sometimes remem ered their promises, 
His mother always di’. Hs really meant totry 
in future, and msde st!!! better resolutions when 
Aunt Kitty cordially asked him to stay to tea 
with Hal. 

This story, instead of a moral, can end with 
three questions: 

First, bow much did the Kind intentions of the 
boys make up for their heedlessness? 

Second, did they keep their good resolutions? 

Third, if not, could they ever expect to be 
helped out again by such good luck?—Jhristian 





diss f-cted colonists. 

——Alter the battle of Banker Gil! Provincial 
Oongress recommended a day of fasting, bumilia 
tion and prayer to be observed, in which the 
divine biessing is invoked “on our rightfal 
sovereign, King George ILI.” ‘The army chap- 
lain continued to pray for the king until long 
after the arrival of Gensral Washington. As we 
learn from D-. Jeremy Belknap’s aceount of his 
visit to Boston in 1776, he observed that the 
Planning of independence was becoming a 
favorite point In the army, and that it was offen- 
sive to pray for the king. 

——Massachusetts, which is the first of the 
halls reached in coming from Harvard tquare, 
Oambridge, !s the oldest building now standing. 
It is but one remove f on and is the oldest exist- 
ing specimen in Massachusetts of our earliest 
types of architecture as applied to public edl- 
fices. Like Harvard, it presents its end to the 
street and faces upon what was the college green 
& century and a half gone by,—perbaps the very 
place where Robert Ualef’s wicked book war, by 
an edict which smacks strongly of the I: qaist- 
tion, burned by order of Increace Mather. 

—South Africa is, by no means. a new Euro- 
poan colony. It was discovered at the end of 
the fifteenth century by Bartholomew Diaz, six 
yeara before the discovery of America. The first 
Europésn settlement was planted at Sofala, on 
the southeastern coast, by the Portuguese in 
1506, the next by the Dotch at Ospe Town in 
1652. The Portuguese have never succeeded in 
establishing any hold upon the interior, and the 
extreme unhealthfu'ness of the region where 
their posts were placed blighted the growth of 
their settiome: ts, which are today quite insignif- 
Cant and will probably some day pass into the 
bands of stronger powers. 

——ol. William Tador presided over the 


of Washington. He was the classmate and chom 
of Obief Justice Parsons at Harvard, graduating 
in the class of 1760. In 1777 he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of Henley’s regiment. We 
find in Drake’s History that Colonel Tudor’s 
courtship of the lacy who afterwards became 
bis wife was p osecuted under very romantic 
circumstanc:s. By the hostilities which had 
broken out, he was separated from the otjsct of 
his affections, who was residing on Noddle’s 
Island (Esst Boston), tn the family of Henry 
Howell Williams. The British fiset, which lay 
off the island, rendered it dangerous to approach 
itin a boat. A boyish acquisition was now of 
use to the gallant colonel. He was an excellent 
swimmer. Tying bis clothes in a bundle on his 


between the island and the mainiand, paid bis 
visit, and returned the way he came. Miss Delia 
Jarvis—that was the lady’s name—Decame Mrs. 
Tucor. The colonei’s sop, William, is well 
known In literature as one of the founders of the 
Antho'ogy Clab and first editor o7 the North 
American Rsview. The eldest daughter of 
Oolonei Tucor married Robert Hallowell Gar- 
diner of Gardiner, Me., and the youngest daugh- 
ter married Commodore Ohariles Stuart of the 
United States Navy. 





HUMOROUS. 








afternoon. 
* Nothing but a postal card, ma’am.” 


——The first British regiments, fourteenth and 
twenty-nintb, dispatched to Boston in 1768. had 
negro drummers, who were used to whip such of 
the soldiers as were ordered for punishment. 
The bands on boar! Cerisively played “ Yankee 
Doodle” as they came to their anchorage before 
the town. A little display of force, and a great 
deal of contempt, were deemed suffi sient by the 
min‘s:ry acd their iostruments to overawe the 


court martiais at Oambridge aftar the arrival | 


head, he, like another Leander, swam the strait | 





“ Did the postman leave apy letters, Mary? ! 
the mistress asked, op returning from a visit one | 


“ Yes,” her grandmother ap 7 
sesnttties swered,”“ i sup- 

“ And am I, too?” 

“ Ob, no, [hope you are not golog to die fora 
long time yet.” 

“ Well,” the little one emphatically exclaimed 
“I don’t want to die even wnen It is yei.’’—Oht- 
cago Times Herald. 

At the farewell to Dr. Gunnison in Worcester, 
Masr.,it is said that Rev. Mr. Phalep, the new 
Unitarian preacher, and Rey. Mr. Willcox, the 
well-known Oongregationalist, met. The three 
Civines, as all ministers will do, got to bantering 
each other. Tne pastor of the Uhurch of 
the Unity said he lived near enough to the 
Oongregational Church to hear the clock strike 

“ Well,” said Mr. Willcox,*' we give you 
g004 time, I t ope.” 

“ O1, yes,” responded the Unitarian. “It is 
not your time we objact te: it is your eter- 
nity! "—Worcester Spy. 


Olinical Professor (to patient)—What is your 
occupation? 

— (with bronchial ca‘arrb)—A musician, 
sir. 

Professor (to the students)—Here, gentlemen, 
I have an opportunity of clinically demonstrat 
ing to you a fact to which 1’ve fre quentiyreferred 
in the lecture-room—namely, that fatigue and 
the respiratory efforts called for by the act of 
blowing on wind instruments are a frequent 
cause of the affection from which this man is 
sufie:iog. (To patient) On what instrument do 
you play? 

Patient—The big:dram, sir. 

Parson (to Mr. Maccougal)—I want to see 
Mr. Thompsoa, please. 

Macdougal (who was not on the best of terms 
with his partaer, lately deceased)—Aweel, ye 
maun gang tae heil.—Phil May's Annual. 


Mamma (anxiously watching her little boy at 
divner)—My dear child, you really should not eat 
your pudding so quickly. 

Small Uhild—Wby not, mamma? 

Mamma—Because it is dangerous. I onee 
knew a little boy about your age who was eating 
his pudding so quickly that he died before he had 
finished ir. 

Small Onild (with much concern)—And what 
aid they do with the rest of bis pudding, 
mamma?—N. B. Advertiser. 


The public schools of a certain New England 
city have recently taken to an exacting form of 
art, The pupils are placed before a model and 
toid to sketch as they see. 

One day a little girl was seated ina chair on 
tbe platform, and her classmates were given the 
usual order. 

The results varied. Some of the drawings 
looked like & human being in a state of repose, 
others like wooden dolis. But one littie girl had 
drawn the chairand a tiny figure standing ia 
front of it. 

* Mary,” said the discouraged teacher, “ didn’t 
I say, * Draw Amelia as you see her’? ” 

7 Yes’m.” 

“ Well, is se stan: ing in front of the chair?” 

* No’m, She’s eitting in it.” 

“ The“ why didn’t you draw her sitting? ” 

Tears\ came into the child’s eyer. She wees 
misunderstood. 

* But lI badn’t got to it,” shesaid. “I wa 
jast going to bend her down when you rang the 
bell.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Mother (in her dsughter’s boudoir)—I like that 
young man exceedingly, While he was in the 
parior waiting for you I happened to goin and 
surprised bim reading the Bible. The silly boy 
looked dreadfally co 1fused, jast as if true plety 


| Was something to be ashamed of. I soon set his 
















































































































“ Who is it from, Mary?” | mind at rest on that polnt,and he seemed quite 
“ And do you think I’d read it, ma’am?” asked | Télieved. 
the girl with an injured air. | The Young Man (at the clu>)—That ‘girl is 


“Perhaps not. But any one who sends mea | ‘Dirty years old. I saw it in their family Bible.— 
postal card is either stupid or impertinent.” | New York Weekly. 
“ You'll excuse me ma’am,” returned the gir | — 


lofaly, * but that’s a nice way tobe talkingabcut | 


your own mother! ” Husband—My dear,I want to ask you one 


— | favor before you go off on that long visit. 

* Do you kaow, dear,” remarked Mre. Homer,| W!fe—A thousand, my love. What is it? 
as her liege lord stumbled upstairs, that I’ve Husband—Don ttry to put the house in order 
been awake for hours waiting for you to come | = = —— Sale 
home from the club? ” ae . 

* Toat’s jast like ® woman,” growled Gomer | ge or not; but think of the ex- 
* Hore I’ve beeniat the club for tours waiting | 068° of telegraphing to you every time I want 
for 301 to go to sleep.”—Onicago News. | to find anything.—Collier’s Weekly 


— | 

Little Phyllis was visitiog her grandma the | 
other day, and gave herself up to serious consid- 
erations, After she had for several minutes | 
been looking very earnestly at ber grandmother ' 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
And cried, “ I will not fise! ” 
And forty-seven colleges 
Made him an LLD. 


READ and THINK. 
et a Workine Farm Library, 


BrainTools at Low Cost. 

















Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnish our 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 


They cover many of the most important features of farm management, 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell Cniversity, and every one of them 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical and 
| profitable way. They ail have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun-| THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 {llus-| It appeals especially to the horticulturists whe 
trations. | are willing to have his brain direct and supple 

Price to our readere, 69 conte. | ment the work of his hands. 

; | Price to our readers, $1.00. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum-| — 

mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- TH® HorRTICULTURIST’s RULE Book. A 
tice tothe Malntaining and Increasing of the | Compendium of useful Information for fruit 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, | gTowers, truck gardeners, florists and others, 
Director of the Uollege of Agriculture, Cornell | By L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture te 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es-| the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

pecially valuable. Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


. | — 
Price to our readers, $1.00. | THE NURSERY BOOK. A Complete Guide 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct| ‘© the Multiplication of Plants.” By L. H. 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- | Bailey, Professor of Horticulture tn the Cor- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders | - University. 365 pages, 152 {ustrations. 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects Price to our readevs, 75 cents. 


and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc-| pu po ig 
J RCING B ° 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. o wok. A manne of Gee 


tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
es, 92 {llustrations. : 
nine ot Se ae —* | H. Balley, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor 
. + neli University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 
MILK AND ITs PRopucTs. A Treatise upon| tice to our readers, 75 cents. 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and | 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By Utiliz a 
’ ) Utilization of H G 8s. By L. H. Batle 
— — J ome Grounds. By L. H. Batley, 


xeon blgpety Moms ———— — alded by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
usbandry in the Corn sniversity. 280) Walker. 417 pages. 256 {llustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 

















Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





| THE PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 
PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures | Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied te 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By | 4 merican Conditions. By L. H. Batley, Pro- 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the| fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Unive 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. | sity. 640 pages, 382 illustrations, 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. Price to our readers, $1.10. 


Address all orders to 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 





Register. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE HORSE. 
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The trate of Some of the Old 
Trotters. 


A few weeks ago the celebrated mare 
Belle Hamlin was exhib'ted at Madison 
square Garden, New York, and she re 
ceived a premium inher class. She was 
surrounded by every comfort that could be 
furnished her. Thousands of people, iov- 
ers of the horse, visited her elegant quar- 
ters and eulog'z:d and petted her. Her 
great races were told and retold; she was 
the centre of aitraction, and she appeared 
as happy and contented as a bear in a snow 
bank. Her coat was as glossy as velvet and 
her eye as briaht asthe morning star. 

The scene changes. 

At the time Belle Hamlin was paraded at 
Madison-square Gardens and received her 
honors and the pland.t: of the thousands 
in attendance, on a back street in that great 
city, hitohed to a rickety old huckster’s 
wagon, which hadan old harness tied up 
with stcings and rope, with his ancombed 
hair standing towards his head, with a 
downcast, disconsolate look and expression 
that seemed to say, * Have p.ty on me,” op 
that cold, bleak day, without even a rag 
to cover his poor old frame, stood Honest 
George, the horse that nad been the stable 
companion of Bella Hamlin for years, a 
partver in her joys and her races, and who 
had putled her along in their double-team 
races in order to make a fast record. 

To one who was posted and had wit- 
nessed these two horses’ racesand knew 
their history, the sight was enough to draw 
tears from the eyes and a sigh from the 
heart anc make us ask, * Why is this 
thas?” Why are such things permitted? 
After he has made bushels of money for hi: 
owners, and brought fame to their stable, 
and when his usefulness as a track horse 
has passed, he is thrown out upon the cold 
world and knocked about from pillar to 
post, to pass his declining days in suffering 
and disgrace, an outcast. It is enough t 


melt the heart of stone. Comments are un-| lamb’s tail. 


necessary. “I is true, ’s is pity, and pity 
"¢ is, ’t is true. 

Daring the sunrises and sunsets of wy 
life it has been my fortune to witness a 
number of sach cases, and it is with|sadness 
that [ recali many ofthem. The old stager 
Honest Anseis one of these. Daring the 
spring of 1858 I was altting in front of the 
Hyatt House at Janesville, Wis., chatting 
with Platt Eyclesheimer, who was a butcher 
in that city, when a pair of horses passed 
by ranning away. They were hitcbed to a 
farmer’s wagop, and one of the horses was 
running while the other wa: trotting. As 
they were going for * keeps’’ I remarked to 
Eyclesheimer that the trotting horse muat 
be a good one. 

We followed the team, and after they had 
been stopped we examined the trotting 
horse. The oldfarmer osme along, scared 
nearly to death, and blowing like a por- 
poise. We asked him about the trotter, and 
found that he had raised him and always 
worked him on the farm. ihe old ** nab- 
bins ’’ did nct know any more abont a trot- 
ter than a hcg knows about his g' andfather. 
I asked the old fellow if he had a family. 
“You can bet I have,” seaidhe. * Why, 
l’vea wife and 13 children, ail alive.” I 





| 


| 
| 


| 


her to the half in 110. At the head of the 
homestretch both mares were lapped. Here 
Koff sang out to McMann that he would bet 
him $200 he’d beat him home. MoMann 
was rattled and scared todeath. He lifted 
and shook Flora up and kept at her till they 
passed the score, never looking back to 
see where Princess was. Fiora crosses the 
line in 2.198, with Princess eight or ten 
lengths back of her. When ihe time 
wasbung<ut bedlem broke loose. Noth- 
ing like it had ever been done before. 
Hats, canes, umbrellas, handkerchiefs and 
bonnets went into theair. While Jim Eoff 
was shaking his sides with laughter, Jim 
McMann’s face was as souras vinegar. He 
had shown up his mare, and he did not get 
a cent extra for doing it. Jim Eff had 
gained his point, and Fiora was out of his 
way. 

Byclesheimer troited Honest Anse a num- 
ber of successful races during 1859 and then 
touk him to California, where he trotted 
some more good races. He made his record 
at Sacramento, Cal., in 1865, and beat May 
Qaeen. 
eas. He pased inte B.f’s haads and 
trotted a number of races and won a large 
amount of money. 

In 1881 | was connested with the Western 
end of the Canadian Pacific Railroad during 
the construction of that road. I had a 
commission to go to Oregen and purchase 
horses for the contract. While ia Victoria, 
B. O. I strolled into a cafe one eveniog,and 
as the bartender was pounding away at my 
mint jalep, 1 noticed a fine horse’s tail 
hanging up back of the bar. O: course I 
was interested in that tail. I examined it 
aod remarked that it was a very fine speci- 
men ofatall to be in that God-forsaken 
place. The bartender, who proved to be 
the owner of the place, replied that tle tail 
once adorned one of the fastest trotters in 
the country. “ What trotting horee?” 
quoth I. “The old horse Honest Anse,” 
said he. 

I laughed at him and offered to bet him 
$10 that he was off his base. His ten spot 
was laidon top of mine in the jerk ofa 
I mildly suggested that he 
would be obliged to prove that the tail was 
once tacked on to the spinal column of 
Honest Anse. In ajiffy he produced papers 
that convinced me that my ten-doliar Wil- 
liam bad gone where the woodbine twineth. 
Yer, it was poor old Anse’s tail,sure enough 
The horse was taken from San Francisco to 
Portland, Ore , where he trotted him some 
races, and he was then taken to Victoria, 


| British Colambia, where he was worked on 


| 


1 don’t remember what the time. 












SIR ARCHY, THE MOST DISTINGUISHED SON OF IMPORTED DIOMED 





That this city will have a speedway is 
now an assured fact in the minds of all 
fair-minded citizens. The enthusiasm and 
rapidly growing membership of the driving 
club with the widespread interest in the 
speedway question will bear fruit, and can- 
not but result in the horsemen obtaining 
their desire. 

Toe association will hold another meet- 
ing next Monday evening, at which promi- 
nent horsemen and business men will speak 
on the question. At the time of writing 
nearly 100 more members have joined, which 
brings the membership up to 300. It is 
e. timated thatin less than a month’s time 
the membership will be over 1000, when the 
organization will be a position to demanda 
speedway from the city. 

Apropos of the city government it is raid 
that the city is too poor, but the horsemen 
say it isa cry of ‘' wolf.’ We have a splen- 
| did public park, Roger Williams, and when 








with in 1900 if they both stay “ right.” 
Ed. Bowdoin will have four or five in bis 


stable, inclading Quick Turn and Governor 


B., to race on the half-mile tracks. 

Capen Bros. otf Bloomfield have decided 
to race again next season, and Levi Bogue 
will do the training and driving for them. 
They have a number of ‘' green ” ones that 
are showing up well in their work. 

Capen Bros. have a new half-mile track 
on their farm, where all their horses receive 
their training before they ever go to the 
races 


Bhe was sired by Montgomery 3612, dam, 
Goalie, by Rob Roy; second dam by Victor Bt. 
Lawrence. 


(2.08%), ei¢., purchased by W. H. Maithews, 
Tonawanda, N. ¥., from Lilinols partier, This 


pacing mare Lolita (2.17), by Sidney dam, 
Lolita, by Altamont, to W. L. Snow, Hornell - 
ville, N. ¥.,to be prepared for the 1900 cam- 
| paign. Trainer Snow now has three borses 





A. E Honce opened his new stable to the | owned by Mr. Miller, Agitato (209) and Lolits 
public last Thursday night witha concert (9 17), pacers, and the trotter Mamie Gri fo 


and supper. 


This is one of the finest barns | (2.12), by Blackbird, all three being Os! forvta 


in the State, and everything is up to date | products. 


and handy. 


Anse Leonard bas arrived at the Jewettville| 


George Goodell has three in his barn this covered track with three head of youngzterr. 


winter, and will start Carrie Rose next) 


| 16, and will inclade the great Oanadian pacer 





proxies, and th»t -¥ ry efort woul be made py 
oimee:f and his astoclates to place at tre nead of 
ine State Fair & man favorably disposed towarg 
he trotting game. To use bis words, * There?) 
bes | of time at the meeting, Out we can’t noip 

bat wia.” 
I suppose every country village in America nas 


ite proto ype of David Harum, tne her 
Edward Noyes Westco't’s now celebrated novel. 


Orat least each village possesses a charactor 
who, like Davic, delignts io trading horees, even 
though they possess not the qualifications which 
endeared David to bis fcliow towasmen. Not 
many miles f:om Boffalo tnere! ves a man wo 
does nothing but sit around the villaxe pos offs. 
and swap lies, and occasionally a horse. his 
motto, like David’s, being, do unto the o ber 
fellow the way he'd like to do unto you—and ap 
it fast.” Sometime ago he succeeded in sej\ing 
toa fello · towasmen a piug that he h:d banged 
a1 01nd for some time. When the trade was com, 
pleted and the purchaser was about to drive 
away, he tarned to this second edition 0’ Davia 
Haram avd remarked: “ Aoything wrong with 
this borse Mr. 4.7?” “ Waal,” said Mr. H., in 
his z+, indolent drawi,“ be never bothered 
m*.” 

Within afew hours the purehaser found tha; 
the horse baited, and balked badly, and he trieq 
to get Mr. H. to take the brute back, but met 
with nothing dat a refusal,and piobabiy not a 


| very priitecne So the matter went to law, and 


the iearned sophist presiding over the country 


| court brougut the matter for tria!. Woen Mr. . 
| reached the stand he leaned lazily back in the 


| preliminary questioning, the lawyer 
\“Did you nottelithe plaintif?’ that the horse 


onair, tock a fresh chew of tobacco, and tnen 
eyed the plalotif’s attorney witn an indolent 
senile, awaiting to be questioned. After some 
asked; 


never bothered you?” “I reckon I did,” saia 
Mr. H. “Butdid be not baik when you had 
bim?” said the attorney. “ Waal,” replied ov- 
David, “ I reckon he did,—Dut that never bot: 
ered me.” And the jude was forced to rap tor 





Anotoer trotter added to the ranks of Erie) 
County borses is the chestnut,mare Nelly Brace | 
(2.1944), by Keeler (2.18), the sire of Onoqusa | 


The Malball stable is expected on Monday, Jap. | 


summer on the half-mile traeks in Conne¢t-) |)... -.sxan (2.09%). by Arbutus; Lucina Wilkes 
icat, She bas got over her lameness, and | (9.9414), py Guy Wilkes; Billy Shinners (iris! 


ia jank wagon. He lost his other eye, and | the money wae appropriated to complete 
ashe became too infirm to work he was| the grounds it was understoou that a speed- 


tarned out to shift for himself. The DOOT | way wasto be built. One was started bat 
old horse wandered into a yard one night, | was not completed. The horsemen then 


and while browsing around he fell into ® started « petition representing millions of 


welland broke his neck. Thus perished 
one of the shining lights of the trotting- 


| horse world. 


informed him that if he didn’t look out tha: | 


horse would send him or some of his loved 
ones to the graveyard. The old gent seemed 
to think so h'mself. 

Eyclesheimer tackled h!m for a trade, and 
finally bought the horse for $60. Platt’s 
brother John was quite a horseman, and he 


I recali another case somewhat similar, | 
that of the little chestnut gelding Silas) 
Rich, who in his day was one of the brigh: | 
His firat race | 


lights on the trotting tracks. 
was at Chicago during 1863, and his last 
race was in 1874. Daring those 11 years 
Silas trotted some 59 races and won 33 of 


them. His record of 2.244 was made at Chi-| 


cago in 1868, against Pilot Temple, Kirk- 
wood, Bashaw Jr.and George Palmer. 1 
drove a number of my horses in races 
against him, among them india Rabber, 


| Lady Franklin (grandam of Jay Bird), etc. 


took the horse to the track, and in a week’s | 


time drove him in 2.32, which was fast for a 
green horse in those days, 4@ years ago 
They named the horse Honest Anse. He 


| 


was a chesinut gelding, five years old, | 


standing about 153 hands, a «eplendidly 
formed animal, bat one of his eyes had 
been knocked out. He was sired by the 
Morse Horse, who was bred in Canada, and 
his dam was said to have been by O,den’s 
Messenger. 


Lady Franklin beat him at Cincinnat!, in 
1864, in 2 31, 2 314 and 2 32. 
race Franklin beat him the first heat in 8 09. 
Silas winning the second and third heats in 
8.(9 and 8 08. 

Silas was formerly called George Faweeit. 
He was sired by Young Priam,and was 
driven in most of his races by O. D mmick, 
although Orrin Hickck had him for a while. 
He was a very consistent, honest little 


| horse, and wona large amount of money. 


| 
| 


in bis day he was considered as good as any 
of them. de disappeared from the turf 
in 1874 

ln 1877 I was at Austin, Tex., andasI 


Eycleshelmer entered the horse in some | *as passing through @ long stable my eye 
races at Chicago and beat such horees as | fell on a little frame of bones standing in a 
Reindeer, Gypsy Qaeen and others as good, | 98trow s‘all. Something within me whis- 
He improved very fast as he was a natura) vered.“ You know that anima),” and as I 
trotter. Daring the season of 1858 he im. | 800d looking at the rack of bones the super- 


proved so mach that they tackled the bes: | !ntendent of the stable came along. He) 
of them with him, and when Fiora Temple | #¢poed and laughed. * Do you recogn'ze | 
and Princess trotted at Kelamszoo, Mich, | bim?” sald ne. 


My thoughts wandered 


October, 1859, he was 20 g00d they cunciuded back. “'If you will jast back him out so 
to enter him in arac; against Floraand Prin- | that [ can have a good look at him, perhaps 


cess for a purse of $2000. Flora and Prin- 
cess had trotted a number of races together 
on Long Island, and then they went on 





IL can call the deal,’ { replied. As soon as 
I got a good look at his head, 1 at once rec- 


ognized the horse as Silas Rich. White had 
ahippodroming trip. Taey were both hot | jast brought him in from the plains, where 


In a three-mile | 


staff. Princess bad made Fiora trot some | he had accidentally found him turned ont to 
of the hardest races of her life, and had | die. 

even beaten her two or threetimes. Flora; White knew the horse in his palmy days. 
Temple was then owned by William Me | The animal was bata shadow of himself. 
Donald of Baltimore, who bought ber of | His poor old hide was fall of wood ticks, 
Jim MoMann for $8000. On their trip | and his toes turned up, showing that shoes 





property, but the document was pigesop 
|holed. A resolution in the board and 
council wasallow:d to die, as the acting 
meyor at the time kept his hands off. 

Now weare after a speedway, ani bid 
fair togetone. This city bas a few fas 
horses, and it is a disgrace that we have no 
decent placa to speed them. What little 
brushing that is done is on Reservoir ave- 
nue, in the town of Cranston, bat thie 
place is too far, and not a safe spot to speed 
on. 

The horsemen obtained permission to 
speed on the ice on one of the lakes at the 
park, and at once placed a gang of work- 
men clearing off the snow, ba: a thaw set 
in before the ice was thick enough. A few 
did get out, but as the calk on the shoes of 
the steppers became dalled in getting to the 
pond the sport was spoiled. 

George Dackworth bought of A. Johnson 
of Brockton, Gurgles Boy (2.153) for speed- 
ing in this olty. Charies A. Robertson 
also purchased of the same party a four- 
year-old filly by Baron Wilkes. Col. Isaac 
L. Gcff sold his stallion You May to J. 
Walter Lovatt cf Bethlehem, Pa. ; reported 
price, $1000 

This city will undoubtedly be represent 3d 
on the Grand Circuit next season, as W. W 
Deoter of the Narragansett Park is arrang- 
ing @ programme of events. Hs believes in 
the early closing of staker, as also does Mr 
Goff. The latter says that the present 
closing is proper under the three in fiva,but 
with the two in three an alteration of con- 
ditions should be in order. 

The match race between W. H. Drapar’s 
| Alcinta (2 114) and Frank Slavin’s Lantana 
(2 099) was deferred on account of the road 
conditions. The match is totake place on 
the avenue, best three in five heats, for a 
side bet of goodly size. It is expected that 
the race will be puiled off this week if the 
road permits. 

Todias Burke, who owns a string of fast 
ones, will start Win-la (2.153) ugain this 
season. The mare had a record of nine 
firsts, one :econd and one third last season 
in 11 starts. She will be bandled and 
driven by Fred Clark, who looks after Mr. 








West they divided the spoils, but it was un- | Were & stranger to his feet. He was cer- | Burke’s string. 


derstood that Flora should win every race. 
McDonald wasa very wealthy man, and he 
would not have Fiora beaten for any 
money. 





| 


|tainly a pitiful looking s'ght. I helped 


White vamp poor old Silas up after exter- 
minating the wood tickr,and with a good 


The purse of $2000 was offered for a free- | Oats and carrots, and a nice box stall with 


for-all race at Kalamazoo, Mich., October, | Plenty of straw. It did us good to see the’ 
1859 and Eyclesheimer entered Honest | Poor old horse enjoy his feed and new quar- | 
lt was in this event that | ters. He seemed to say, * At last I’ve found 
| a baven from a stormy voysge.”’ 


Anse in the race. 
Flora Temple made a memorable record o: 
2.19%, which stood for eight years before it 
was beaten by Dexter. 
circumstances connected with that race that 
1 have never seen in print, although the race 
was talked about for years afterward. I 
witnessed the race and remember the oircum- 
stances as well as though it was but yester- 
day. Flora Temple’s record was 2.22 before 
she trotted thatrace. McMann drove Flora, 
Jim Eff drove Princess and John Eycle- 
sheimer drove Honest Anse. Jim Eoff was 
“oll from de can.” He was a tough cuss 
and a great master ofhambug. He would 
lie awake nights trying to study up some 
kind of a scheme to beat the boys. 

Fiora Temple won the first heat of this 
race in 2324. Inthe second roand Honest 
Anse went at her, and drove her out in 
2.224. Between the second and third hea's 
E.ff bet, or pretended to bet, $500 that 
Princess would win the next heat. That set 
the pot to boiling. It rattled McMann. He 
knew Princess was fact, and he was afraid 
of her. Although Eoff had agreed to kt 
Flora win every heat and race McMann 
knew he wasa wolf. MoDonald told Me- 
Mann that he would not have Flora beaten 
for $10000, and if Princess beat her jhe 
would take the mare away from him, 

Now, the truth of the matter was, Eoff’s 
bet of $500 wasamyth. He had no idea 
that he could beat Flora with Princess, but 
he wanted to make her stretch her neck and 
get a fast record so thatshe would get out 
of his way. He had the horse Frank For- 
rester (ike Cook) that he wanted to manipnu- 
late, and Fiora was in his way. Another 
thing, he wanted to catch some of the 
suckers. Many believed in Eoff anda lo 
of the jays shoved up their money on Prin- 
cess, and Eoff had his imps out taking ii 
into camp. 

Honest Anse was drawn after the second 
heat. Eoff sent Princess after Flora ham- 
mer and tongs in the third heats, and carried 


| There are homes for old men and women 
There are some | Who have passed their days of usefulness, 


where they can pass their declining years 
in peace and comfort. Why, in God’s name, 
should the horse, who is man’s best friend, 
be allowed to drift and become an outcast 
after he has faithfally served us asa ser- 
vant? GrorGeE P. FLoyp. 





Providence (R. I.) Notes. 


On a recent evening an enthusiastic 
gathering of horsemen, prominent business 
men and city officials met in the gymnasinm 
of the Providence Athletic Association to 
attend the first meeting of the Providence 
Driving Association. This association was 
the outcome of a supper Jast week paid for 
by Mr. Frank Whipple. 

The object of the association isto obtain 
a speedway, which this city does not pos- 
sess. The meeting was unusually succes:- 
falland over 200 members were enrolled 
and paid their init'ation fees of $2. Several 
prominent business men spoke in favor of 
the speedway, and the presence of several 
clty officials who addressed the assembly 
gave weight to the matter. 








AT Le TRS TTR EG TE 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


— A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 
he Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments 1s mild or severe action. 
pe Beene or genase from Horny 
. ie. L A R 
phn ee Tre SP aye au mish. 
very bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold & druggists, or 
sent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
for its use. Send for escriptive circulars, 








THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland 0. 





| Considerable credit is due to Col. Goff. 
| James Hagan and James Bashford, the cffi- 
|eers of the Providence Driving Club, for 


| warm bath we gave hima fine mess of boiled | gheir efforis in forming the association. 


* SPEEDWAY.” 
_— Oo — — 


Hartford Notes. 


Monday, Jan. 1, 1900, saw the first snow 

storm of this month in this vicinity, and 
every one got out his sleigh to be ready for 
a “brash” on Washington street. The 
| sleighing is very poor, bat there were quite 
anumber out every afternoon taking ad- 
| Vantage of the little sleighing to exercise 
| their horses. 

| Forrest Herr (2.10) is now owned in Hart- 
| ford, and is on edge for anything and every- 
| thing that wears harness. 

| W. H. Gocher, secretary of the N. T. A., 
| has sold Gay (2 099) in his stables on Wood 
land street. This old horse has & great 
history, with a wagon mark of 2.13, an old- 
| style sulky record of 2 103, and a pneumatic 
| sulky record of 209%. He has been sold and 
| resold, and the prices paid and received 
| have been as variable asthe weather. When 
Mr. Gordon sent him to the auction, Mr. 
| Campau bid $29,900 for him, but Mr. Gor- 
|don’s reconsideration bid him in at even 
| $30,000. Guay has his peculiarities today. 
| He isa fine driver, and is said to be very 
_ fast on the snow, if speeded without shoes. 
| Tommy Winters has had “7. J. W.” 
| kept on edge for the snow path, and it takes 
a good one to head him down Washington 
street when Tom lets him have his head. 

Frank Goodacre has bought a new speed- 
ing sleigh for his four-year-old colt, and the 
horsemen are all anxious to see this “‘ young- 
ster’’ step along in company. ‘Gene”’ 
| Hyde says he will beat 2.12 this season, if 
nothing happens to hia in training. 

Harrie Brusie is out with his colts every 
day jogging them, and they are « splendid 
pair. Bow Gan staried seven times and 
| never was behind second money. He won 
six firsts and one second. Mocking Bird 
started in four races and was never behind 
the money. Allen Risk had this colt last 
year, and Mr. Charlie Jencks bought him 
after the races at Westfield, Mass. last Fall. 





With these two colts in his ‘ string,” 
Brusie has something to get the money 


Vorre 2 a 


is in fine shape now. 
her on the road every pleasant day. 
G. L C. 





+ 
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Glens Falis (N. Y.) Notes. 


Mr. Goodell drives 3.1914), by Bonnie Boy (23.2744); & brother of 


Davia Harum (trisl 2.13%), by Almont Wilkes 
| (2 20); another gelding by Almont Wilkes, ands 
| Gily by Bonnie Boy. | 

John L. Nice, proprietor of the Nice S'ock 
| Farm, Grand Isiand, N. Y.,bas sold to Frec 
Eiton, Tonawanda. N. Y., 15 bead of trotting 


Pienty of jee bat no snow here as yet! s:cox, neaded by the staliion Frank Hinkey, by 
The Suburban Farm has no need of snow, | patchen Wilkes (2.29%), dam (the damcf Mary 
however, as Trainer Baldwin is at Glen | Ann, 2.12%) by Homer, second dam by Aliie 


Lake with a lot of youngtrotters. The farm 
has barns right at the'edga of the water, and 
all are now taking their work over the ice. 


Saburban Farm had a very succesefal | 


season in spite of some mishaps. Dainty 
Daffo proving to be a very promising young 
race mare, Major Delmar asa two year old 
went In 2 18in a race, and Copeland reduced 


West. Mr. Elton will prepare some of them for 
the races, and rumor bas it that ia Frank Hiokey 
he has a most promising youngster. Mr. Nice 
bas not retired from the breeding business 
among the borses he retained being the fasr, 
r-o'rg mare Mary Ana (2.12%), by Jerome 
Eddy, which be will have campai,ned the coming 
season by M. T. Hoyer. 


LD. Shnafer, formerly colt trainer at Village 


his record to 2.09} and drove Tommy Britton | Farm, visited that establishment a day or two 


to his mark of 2.08. 

Besides these that great race mare Sally 
Toler (2 067) was owned by Suburban Farm, 
although left with Hussey for the season. 

Amos Rathbun bas sold out the elubhouse 
to the veteran driver James Dougrey, but 
will train a public stabie at the track, and 
in view of his ability, asshown by Lagille 
(2.09§), Success (2.114) and others, he will, no 
doubt, have ali he cares to handle, 

Sabar Farm lost by pneumonia the 
promising Riley-Mediam-Aleyone mare, 
bought last summer in Kentueky. She 
was a great loss to the farm,as she would 
have, in all probability, developed into a 
stake winner. 

Some miecreant sei fire to the barns of the 
late D. W. Sherman on the night of Jan. 1 
Fourteen head of horses were burned, in. 
clading the well-known geldirg Horicon 
(2.193). 

Hor!con was welland favorably known 
all over northern New York, and during 
his long career on the turf was never bus 


once behind the money, and that was when | 


started while out of condition,against a field 


of pacers. His best season was that of 1890, | gent 


; @goand shipped to his present employer, J. O. 
McKinnty. Tiiusvilie, Pa., the bDaiance of Mr. 
McKinoey’s purchases at the Hamlin estab isb- 
ment, The Iaovincible,a brother of Dare Davil 
(2.09%), and American Belle (8) (2.12%). by 
Rex Americus (2.1144). Mr. Shafer will train a 


treck. 

The mateh for $5600 a side fora race on the 
Boffalo speedway between two pacers to be 
named by John Mulhall of Tonawanda, N.Y . 


owing to a disagreement as to the use of hovbier. 
Mr. Miller, acting ia gcoi taitv, posted bis for 
felt of $260, which was not covered owing to.tne 
1 oobie questioa. 

The Village Parm’s secon4 annua! sale will be 


in May. At this salethe farm will dispose cf 100 
head of high-class youngsters and the sale 
shoulda be a pronounced success. 

The Erie Oounty(N. Y.) Agricultural Society 
held its annual meeting at Hamburg, N. Y¥., op 
Wednesday, Jan. 10, and elected the following 
(Mfvers; |. U. Taylor president, G. Gardner, first 
vice president, J. A. Kicepfer, second vice presi- 
dent, W. H. Abbot, treasurer, and Grorge P. 
Dick, the old reliable, was re-slected secretary 





members of the board of directors. and Pres!- 
Taylor and Secretary Dick 


when he won all of his Grand Circuit starts, named as delegates to the conveniio: 
and wound up by throwing down thetalent| of the State agricultural societies to te Lake Champlain Route 


at Lexington Ky., although he had td win | Deld Jan. 17 at Albany, N. Y. 


four heats to do 80. Daring 1890 he started | issue of the BREBDER I calied attention to 


10 times, winning eight racer, one nd! the fight that will then take place over the ado'- | 
* s2—* seco @ | ishment of trosting at the last State Fair, and the 


and one third money. 
Horpodar, son of Belmont; dam, Mary 
(dam of Lucins, 2.293), by Darkey 825; 


He was sired by) 


| @ffort that will be made to elect a board of man- | 
agers that will revive the sport and dispense | 
| with the services of the present genera! mavager | 


second dam by Rad Eye, son of Boston. In | W. Judd Switb. Secretary Dick told the writer 


his prime he could step a mile in 2.15 to h'gh | that he was in possession of a dozen or more 


wheels. 

The Suburban Farm stallions have all 
made good seasons. Alix (2.03%) is believed 
to be safely with foal to Directum (2,05}). 
Tahisis the first time two world’s cham- 
pions have been mated, and the outcome 
will be watched with interest. Alix,in con- 
formation and temperament, closely resem- 
b'es some of our greates: brood mares. Her 
foal at foot is very promising, and it would 
not surprise me if a line of greater cham- 
pions should spring from this anion. 

REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 





Another View of Sprung Knees. 


J. O. Carley, D. V. S., writes about knee- 
sprang horses, giving causes for the same, 
and predicts the percentage of cures he 
can make. To my mind his theory seems 
wrong. I will briefly state my idea. It 
would be out of place to describe the ana- 
tomical parts minutely. 

Those well versed and familiar with the 
structure and function of the muscles and 
ligaments of the leg know the superior 
check ligament isthe structure that holds 
the knee straight and also locks the joint 
when the horse sleeps standing. 

This proves that when ahorse is knee 
sprang itis dueto weakness or relaxation 
of the superior check ligament. Even in its 
very wortt form it does not interfere with 
the animal in any way, most allof the fast 
race horses being knee sprung. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES CARNRITE. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1899. 





| 
| 
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Buttalo (A. ¥.) Notes. 
A. E. Perren of this city bas purchased trom | 


mare Passing Bell (2.08%), by Heir a'-Law | 


small but select stable at the new Titusville | 


and A. 8. Miller of Buffalo, bas fallen tbrougr, | 


held at the home farm, East Aurora, N. V. early | 


O J. Fenner and Walter A. Olark were elected / 


were 


ellence, GRRALD Rex, 





Monroe (Me.) Notes. 


The Wal'oand Penobscot (Me.) Agricaltura! 
Bociety iately beid its annual mecting, and the 
follo#ing cficers were elected forthe ensuing 





mare started in nine races during the season ‘of Ye*r: President, M. O. Obapmen, Newbargn ; 
| 1899 and won Orst money in eight. 


4.H Miller of this city has sent bis Disox | ¥. L. Palmer, Monroe; Board ot Trustees, W. 4 


Vice Pr sident, G. W. Ritchie, Winterport; 


secretary, F. H. Bowcen, Monroe: Treasurer, 


| Twombiey, Monroe; KE. O. West, Frankfort; N 

| L. Littiefield, Prosnect; A. H. E'lis, Saansvilie: 
M.B Goodrich, Newborah; 0. H. Hadley, Jack. 
sn; 8. D. Priley, East Dixmont; J. O. Little 
field, Brooks; L. Clark, Winterport; librarian, F. 
| H. Bowden, Monroe, D tes for tne fair are Sept 
| 11, 12, 18, 1900. Yours truly, 

F. H. BOWDEN, Secretary. 





Treat your horse well and he wil treat you 
well) Givabim a hei tf German Peat Moss. 
C. B. Berrert 45 Wa-k-t street, Boston, Maas. 


DOCTOR “rote tx 


Dr. A. 0. DANIELS’ 


Veterinary Medicines, 


32-page book mailed free. 
Send 10 cents for our 
‘amous Horse Shoe Pozzie. 


1 Staniford St., Boston, Mass. 





YOUR OWN 
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EDGEWOOD FARM, 


. Trotting bred Colts, Geldings, 
Fillies, etc., for sale, by Pedlar, 
2.18 1-2, Electwood 14074, Alcan- 

Address 


W. H. MOODY, 
North Grafton, 
Worcester County, Mass. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line Between 
BOSTON acc 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS 
J OHIOAGO, 

8ST, LOUIS, 
OINOINNATI 


And All Points Wesi. 





tara, etc, 














In the last | 


Between! BOS TON-anc 
Burlington, Vt., Montreal, Ottawa. 


And all Canadian#Peints, 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Oars on al! 
through trains. 
For time-Tables or space in Sleeping 0 
any Ticket Agent of the Company. — key ss 
Cc . BURT 


Gen. Pass Agt. Boston Mass. 





Season of:1900 


EDGEWOOD FARM —— Season ot 1900 


PEDLAR 12908, 


MECORD 2.18:1-2. 
Sire of Annelispedlar,j2,21 1-4; Trader, 2.25 1-4; Cold 
Cash, p, 2.173; Oudsag,"p,'2.211; Elspeth, p, trial 2.12} 


$50 with usual return.... 
W. HSMOODY, Supt, North Grafton, Worcester Co., Mass. 


JUPE, 2.07 1-2 


REGISTERED Wo. 30226. 


Holder of the world’s race record for twe-year-old tru‘ters; 
July 1. Limited 7 u'ters; will bein the stud from Jan. 1 to 
—J.. to 16 standard-bred mares, ata fee of $100 for the s@ason, with usual return 
Jupe is by Allie Wilkes, 2.15 (sire of Arlin 
6 gton, 2.06%, Jupe, 3.07% Gilman, 2 11 d 32 
ae — mt 3 ge Pep oe —9* of Jape, 2.07% Gusto, My 2.lv%, tly 3.93%), 
0 © dams of Ralph Wilkes, 2 06%, Crawford es | 
dam, Annie Wolford, by Frank ‘Wolford (sire of the Cams of Ba T., 9.17%, — —* 


JUPE WILL STAND AT MY STABLE AT NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


PD. A. SNEMI, 








the Empire Farm, Oopake, N. ¥.,the Day pacing = = = Empire Farm, Copake, N. J. = ss 


(2.06%); dam, Windsweep (dam of Excellence, | 
2.19%, Velocity, 2 22%4. and grandam of 
Osriilon, 2.16%, etc.), by Almont Jr. Mr. Perren 
will drive her double with Merry Chimes | 
(2.08%), by Ohimes. Mr. Perren is counted one | 
of the leading amateur horsemen of the country. | 
Last summer he trained Troe Ohimes (4) | 
(2.12%), and drove him a half in 1.02% to roaa | 
wagon at the Empire Oity track during their | 
Grand Oircult meeting. | 

Another purchase made during the past week 
was the bay mare Amie Arney (3.22344) 








. which 
Frank F. Dean, the well known liveryman ot 
this city, bought from Pennsylvania parties. 
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Ry Bow Bells, 2.1914, dam 

May Hudson (dam t Walnot 

Boy, 2.11% ictorire, 2.20), 

by Gen. Geo. U. Tromas 

j j J B ily started 10 tires in 1899, 

—J J 0289. Will serve to Jone 1 # Nmired nomber of producing gt 

= $100 With Return Privilege. 


Theodore Shelton, 2.00; i: 


dam, Damewood 
John R. Gentry, 200%, 
Will make season to[Bept. 1 at 


Myron McHenry, 2.15%, etc.) 
by Wedgewoos. _— 


$265 With Return Privilege. 
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